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THE SCRAPBOOK 


Peddler in the Dock 


O ne of the more puzzling man¬ 
ifestations of the conflict 
between radical Islam and the West 
is the presence of Islamist communi¬ 
ties in places like Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and France: They are 
unwelcome in their Muslim home¬ 
lands—indeed, they are in exile 
from them—and yet they harbor an 
abiding hatred for the societies that 
offer them refuge. 

It’s a curious, and at times danger¬ 
ous, contradiction. That is because, 
on occasion, such hatred manifests 
itself in direct action: Here in Amer¬ 
ica, we saw this most recently in the 
attack on military installations in 
Chattanooga, which left five people 
dead. But such outbreaks of violence 
are commonplace in Europe, where 
Islamists have targeted and mur¬ 
dered French Jews, British soldiers, 
Dutch journalists—the list goes on. 
And every country, including our 
own, has grappled with the problem 
in its own way. 

Which brings The Scrapbook to 
Great Britain and Anjem Choudary, 
the 48-year-old, London-based 
Islamist “preacher,” born in England 
of Pakistani parents, whose jihadist 
organization, al-Muhajiroun, has 
been especially conspicuous in re¬ 


cent years: organizing marches and 
public demonstrations around Lon¬ 
don, praising the 9/11 hijackers as 
“the Magnificent 19,” demanding 
the adoption of sharia law in Britain, 
exhorting his followers to join the 
Islamic State. 

Like many purveyors 
of radical Islam, Choudary 
has a delinquent past; he 
is also wise in the ways of 
social media. This com¬ 
bination has proved espe¬ 
cially effective: While no 
one expects the greater 
British public to embrace 
Choudary or jihad, much 
less sharia law, Choudary 
has been adept at tread¬ 
ing the line between his 
protected status as a pub¬ 
lic provocateur—abusing 
Britain’s heritage of tolerance and free 
speech—and encouraging violence at 
home and abroad. 

Until now. For some months, 
Prime Minister David Cameron has 
been pledging to tackle the “ped¬ 
dlers of hatred” in Britain, largely 
with jihadist preachers like Choudary 
in mind. This is no trivial mat¬ 
ter. Islamist-inspired attacks within 
Britain have increased in recent 


years, and a disturbing number of 
prominent figures in ISIS are British 
nationals—most notably, Mohammed 
Emwazi, known as “Jihadi John,” 
who specializes in videotaped kill¬ 
ings. Late last year, Choudary, along 
with eight other men, was arrested on 
suspicion of encouraging 
terrorism; and last week, 
it was announced that 
he will face criminal 
charges for facilitating 
recruitment and support 
for the Islamic State. 

This is especially 
welcome news. One of 
the many virtues of lib¬ 
eral democracy is its 
capacious definition of 
freedom of thought— 
including, in Justice 
Holmes’s famous formu¬ 
lation, “freedom for the thought that 
we hate.” 

By any measure, the Anjem 
Choudarys of the Western world are 
entitled to their opinions. But there 
is a distinction between talk and 
action, and recruiting and promot¬ 
ing terrorism—publicly, relentlessly, 
in defiance of civil order and nation¬ 
al security—is incompatible, by any¬ 
one’s standards, with freedom. ♦ 



Anjam Choudary 


Carrying Water for 
Planned Parenthood 

T he New York Times may still be 
known as the “paper of record,” 
but the paper’s unresponsiveness in 
correcting the record is not some¬ 
thing that is going to burnish its 
reputation. On July 20, the Times 
published a story about the first of 
a recent spate of undercover videos 
showing affiliates of abortion provid¬ 
er Planned Parenthood unethically 
and possibly illegally negotiating the 
sale of fetal parts to medical research¬ 
ers. The videos are produced by a 


pro-life activist group, the Center for 
Medical Progress. In order to avoid 
accusations that the videos are decep¬ 
tively edited, the group has fastidious¬ 
ly released the full footage of its video 
stings along with more digestible 
short videos highlighting the most 
newsworthy revelations. 

Mistakenly, the Times story, head¬ 
lined “Planned Parenthood Tells 
Congress More Videos of Clinics 
Might Surface,” reported that the 
Center for Medical Progress only re¬ 
leased the “full recording last week 
after Planned Parenthood com¬ 
plained of selective, misleading edit¬ 


ing.” This is not true. Both the edited 
and unedited versions were released 
at the same time, a fact that was eas¬ 
ily verifiable to anyone looking at 
the Center for Medical Progress’s 
YouTube channel. The error was al¬ 
most immediately pointed out by 
bloggers, and numerous individuals 
on social media notified Times report¬ 
er Jackie Calmes and various New 
York Times editors. 

The story was not corrected 
promptly. In fact, two days later a 
New York Times editorial cited this 
erroneous detail as proof that the 
Center for Medical Progress was 
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being deceptive. “The full video of 
the lunch meeting, over two hours 
long and released by the Center for 
Medical Progress after complaints by 
Planned Parenthood, shows some¬ 
thing very different from what these 
critics claim,” read the editorial. 

A drumbeat continued sounding 
across the Internet urging the Times 
to correct its blunder. This publica¬ 
tion (among others) ran a blog item 
headlined “After Two Weeks, New 
York Times Still Hasn’t Corrected 
Major Error in Planned Parenthood 
Story” on August 4. The Times finally 
corrected the piece the following day. 

Not content simply to note the 
facts, the correction offered a bi¬ 
zarre excuse for the error. “While the 
full-length video of more than two 
hours took longer to download than 
the nearly nine-minute edited foot¬ 
age, the full video was in fact posted 
at the same time as the edited ver¬ 
sion,” read the correction. Of course 
the download time has no bearing at 
all on whether the two videos were 
released at the same time—indeed, 
YouTube is a streaming service, not 
one that requires you (or even eas¬ 
ily allows you) to download a video 
before watching it. Apparently some 
editors at the Times also thought this 
an odd issue to raise, because the ini¬ 
tial correction was itself subsequently 
corrected to delete this superfluous 
rationalization. The editorial was also 
finally corrected, on August 6. 

Suffice to say, that it would take 
16 days to get a straightforward fac¬ 
tual correction at the New York Times 
on such a high-profile story tells us 
nothing flattering about the paper’s 
journalistic standards. ♦ 

Go Get a Refund 

H arper Lee, author of To Kill a 
Mockingbird , has long lived as 
a literary recluse, famously dodging 
publicity associated with her classic 
work. After Mockingbird’ s publica¬ 
tion, she never wrote another novel. 
The author’s decades of silence (she 
famously turned her back if anyone 
mentioned her work in her presence) 
were broken this year, when Harper- 


Collins announced the discovery of 
the manuscript for another novel, Go 
Set a Watchman , in Harper Lee’s safe- 
deposit box. 

Almost from the moment its ex¬ 
istence was announced, the book 
has been the subject of controversy. 
Critics have questioned the timing 
of the book’s discovery and won¬ 
dered if Lee, 89 years old and in poor 
health, was pressured into allowing 
its publication. 

The manuscript and its history 
resemble the old Churchill quote: a 
riddle, wrapped in a mystery, inside 
an enigma—much to the consterna¬ 
tion of the book-reading world. 

Watchman tells the story of a 
grown-up Scout returning to Monroe¬ 
ville to visit her aging father after liv¬ 


ing in New York City for several years 
working as a writer. The trial of Tom 
Robinson, the central focus of Mock¬ 
ingbird , is mentioned only in passing. 
Shocking for fans of Lee’s first novel 
is the depiction of an aged Atticus 
who quietly supports segregation. 

It’s possible some reviewer some¬ 
where has been enraptured by the 
“new” novel, but from what The 
Scrapbook has seen, the reviews have 
run the gamut from awful to horrible. 
But at least the reviewers got paid. 
Ordinary fans have simply been dis¬ 
tressed and appalled, with nothing to 
compensate them for their emotional 
pain. Till now. 

Brilliant Books of Traverse City, 
Michigan, is offering dissatisfied cus¬ 
tomers a refund for Watchman. (The 
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bookstore did not elaborate on how 
this differs from a return and whether 
it requires a receipt.) In a letter posted 
on its website, the bookstore called 
the novel “pure exploitation both of 
literary fans and a beloved Ameri¬ 
can classic.” Instead of a sequel, they 
advise treating the book as an “aca¬ 
demic insight” to be viewed with 
“intellectual curiosity and careful 
consideration.” 

The Scrapbook seconds Bril¬ 
liant Books’ advice, but would go 
a step further. Shouldn’t all books 
be approached with such curiosity 
and consideration? ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C A s the 50th anniversary of the 
Voting Rights Act’s sign¬ 
ing approaches Thursday, Marione 
Ingram says we’re backtracking as a 
country. ‘They’re disenfranchising the 
poor, the elderly, blacks, Latinos, stu¬ 
dents,’ she says of voter identification 
laws and the Supreme Court’s contin¬ 
ued refusal to hear challenges to such 
restrictions. ‘This is, of course, how 
Hitler came to power ... ’” ( Washing¬ 
ton Post , August 5). ♦ 


Conquest the Poet 

O ne can’t do justice in a short 
space to the late Robert 
Conquest’s gifts as a poet. But The 
Scrapbook can offer Nobel laureate 
Czeslaw Milosz’s assessment, which 
was no exaggeration: 

“In the history of modern poetry, 
Conquest occupies a permanent 
place.” Readers unfamiliar with 
his verse will have to haunt the few 
remaining used bookstores, as far too 
many of his seven published volumes 
of poetry are out of print. Elsewhere 
in this issue, Joseph Bottum refers as 
well to his astonishing gift for comic 
verse. Of that, we can offer a sample, 
The Scrapbook’s favorite stanza from 
Conquest’s “Grouchy Good Night to 
the Academic Year.” 

‘Those teach who can't do' runs the 
dictum, 

But for some even that's out of reach: 
They can't even teach—so they've 
picked 'em 

To teach other people to teach. 

Then alas for the next generation, 

For the pots fairly crackle with thorn. 
Where psychology meets education 
A terrible bull—t is born. ♦ 
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CASUAL 


Cuppa Joe 


F rom my living-room win¬ 
dows, I can see two of the 
three coffee shops within 
a block of our apartment. 
Within less than a mile, there are 
five other coffee shops. In America 
the coffee shop has for the most part 
replaced the neighborhood bar, the 
country club, it used to be said, of 
the working man. Bars have never 
been my idea of a good time. Heming¬ 
way was, I think, correct when he said 
that there were only two reasons to go 
into a bar: the search for complaisant 
women and the yearning for 
a fight. Looking for neither, I 
tend to steer clear of bars. 

I do, though, tend to 
steer into coffee shops. For 
a good while I met friends 
and acquaintances and a few 
strangers down the block at 
Peet’s, the coffee shop begun 
at Berkeley in 1966 and now 
franchised round the coun¬ 
try. But Peet’s is frequently 
crowded, and, as a neigh¬ 
borhood character, I am too 
often recognized by people 
who come up to greet me 
and have to be introduced to 
whomever I’m with. I still take out 
coffee from Peet’s, but otherwise 
avoid the place. 

I’ve noticed that a number of peo¬ 
ple spend a good part of their day in 
Peet’s. Some, who don’t need to go 
into offices to earn their livings, bring 
their laptops, legal pads, and what¬ 
ever else they require and set up shop 
there. Others I assume come to Peet’s 
to escape the loneliness of isolation in 
their apartments. They use Peet’s the 
way people once used neighborhood 
bars. Ten or 11 such people, more men 
than women, are regulars in my local 
Peet’s, members, as I think of them, of 
the Occupy Peet’s Movement. 

Over the years I have become 
friendly with some of the baristas 


working at Peet’s. Many are young 
men and women just passing through. 
A nice feeling of toleration reigns 
among them and their customers; 
they are often tattoo-bearing, pierced, 
with day-glo-colored hair. Nobody 
seems to mind, nor does anyone sug¬ 
gest this might slow them in their 
efforts toward getting better jobs. 
Before long, as the country contin¬ 
ues to alter both its etiquette and its 
expectations, this may well not be 
true. The Wall Street Journal reports 
that many large corporations, the 


Ford Motor Company and Boeing 
among them, allow their executives to 
bear tattoos and piercings; about day¬ 
glo hair the word hasn’t come down. 

My current coffee shop of choice 
is called Coralie. A Nous Sommes 
Charlie sign is in the front window. 
French songs often play lightly 
in the background. I enjoy at 
Coralie the presence of an attractive 
woman, young enough to be my 
granddaughter, who works there and 
with whom I have a running joke. 
The premise of the joke is that she 
is my long-divorced first wife. After 
introducing her as such to whomever 
I’m with, I sometimes add, “The sex 
was terrific but we found nothing to 
talk about.” Other times I say, “The 


sex wasn’t much, but the conversation 
was dazzling.” Playing along nicely, 
she inquires, in a complaining tone, 
about yet another of my late alimony 
checks. How I have come to acquire 
the reputation of a neighborhood 
character I shall never know. 

I claim no connoisseurship in the 
realm of coffee, and cannot tell you on 
which side of the hill outside Lagos 
the beans for my coffee were grown. 
I take a pass on all designer coffees, 
lattes, cappuccinos, half-cafs, mocha- 
boca ratons, skim milk, four Splendas 
lightly marinated in cinnamon, and 
order only plain coffee, regular in the 
mornings, decaf in the afternoons. 

I’ve still not got used to the steep 
price currently charged for coffee. I 
come from the time when 
Henny Youngman used to tell 
a joke about a bum asking him 
for 50 cents for a cup of cof¬ 
fee. “But coffee’s only a quar¬ 
ter,” Youngman says. “Won’t 
you join me?” the bum replies. 
Today that joke, with the bum 
banished for political correct¬ 
ness, would go: A homeless 
man asks for $6 for a cup of 
coffee. “But coffee costs only 
$2.50,” he is told. “I was think¬ 
ing of adding a chocolate crois¬ 
sant,” the homeless man replies. 

My friend Edward Shils 
once asked the Christian 
socialist R. H. Tawney, author of 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism , if 
he had noted any progress in his 
lifetime. “Yes,” said Tawney, “in the 
deportment of dogs. In my youth dogs 
seemed so much more unruly than 
they do now.” I wonder if Professor 
Tawney, were he alive today, might 
wish to add the replacement of the 
neighborhood bar by the coffee shop 
as another bit of small but genuine 
progress. The neighborhood bar was 
dark and xenophobic, the coffee shop 
light and welcoming. For those still 
looking for complaisant women or 
a fight, I recommend Google or the 
Yellow Pages. 

Joseph Epstein 
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Hastening War 


W ar, President Obama says, is the only alterna¬ 
tive to his deal with Iran. But if the president’s 
overriding goal is to avoid bloody conflict, why 
is he arming the Middle East for a shootout that may lead 
to Armageddon? 

The Iran nuclear deal lifts the U.N. arms embargo and 
ensures a huge cash windfall to Iran’s Revolutionary Guard 
Corps, which will fund its imperial wars across the Mid¬ 
dle East. As a result, the other side is girding its loins for 
combat, too. Saudi Arabia is almost certain to go shopping 
for a nuclear weapon, now that the path is clear for Iran 
to get a nuke. But, of more immediate concern, the White 
House has been selling conventional weapons systems to 
the Sunni Arab states at record levels. 

It’s worth remembering that Obama believes these 
same Gulf Cooperation Council states—Saudi Arabia, 
Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, etc.—that have spent bil¬ 
lions on U.S. weapons are also the most threatened from 
within. The Gulf Arabs’ real strategic threat, Obama says, 
is not Iran but their own disenfranchised populations. In 
other words, the president is arming states he believes are 
fundamentally unstable, regimes that might not be long 
for this world. He wouldn’t give MANPADs to the Syrian 
rebels because shoulder-held missile systems might wind 
up in the wrong hands. But apparently it’s okay to bestow 
F-15s on countries whose masses feed the ranks of ISIS. 

The Middle East never fails to disappoint. Many 
believed that the silver lining in the Iran nuclear deal 
would be improved relations between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors, thanks to a shared concern over a nuclear- 
ized Islamic Republic. Israel and Saudi Arabia would per¬ 
haps coordinate on regional defense and fighting the deal 
in Washington. Nope. As Obama noted in his speech at 
American University last week, the government of Israel 
is the one country that says the deal is rotten (as does the 
American public, by a 2-1 ratio, in recent polls). Whatever 
they may think privately, the Gulf states will not stand 
alongside Israel to oppose the deal. 

According to a senior Israeli official, the Saudis think 
they can’t afford a fight with the White House, even 
though Obama has less than a year and a half left in office. 
The way the Saudis see it, the Israelis can have a public 
argument with the president because it’s family, and after 
Obama everything will go back to normal. The Saudis 
have a point—they have never enjoyed the popular Ameri¬ 
can support that Israel counts on. Riyadh’s ability to influ¬ 


ence American policymakers is based on the oil it sells, 
the money it spreads around, and the weapons it buys. The 
arrangement has been good for the stability of global mar¬ 
kets and American industry. It was also good for regional 
security insofar as it was the United States that, regard¬ 
less of how many arms the Saudis bought, was ultimately 
responsible for keeping the Persian Gulf safe. 

The other key component to managing regional secu¬ 
rity, of course, is that the United States also protected the 
Saudis from themselves. Riyadh never wanted a nuclear 
weapon until now not just because it knew Israel wasn’t 
going to level Mecca and Medina. The Saudis understood 
that the Americans were 100 percent with them, so they 
didn’t have to do things, like acquire a bomb, that might 
well complicate Saudi Arabia’s interminable succession 
crises. Once you remove the United States from regional 
security, the Saudis are more apt to shoot themselves in the 
foot—and they have plenty of guns to do it with. 

But that’s not how Obama sees it. He wants the Arabs 
to grow up and learn how to take care of themselves. That 
is a fine instinct for a parent, but it is hardly a foreign pol¬ 
icy principle. You can’t change the nature of your allies 
without risking the interests that they embody. 

Obama’s view of Persian Gulf security is based on the 
twin-pillars policy that Great Britain formulated shortly 
before it vacated the Middle East. In order to cover its 
retreat, London wanted to establish a balance of power in 
the Persian Gulf between Iran and Saudi Arabia. That’s 
what Obama wants—a geopolitical “equilibrium,” as 
he’s put it, that will stabilize the region while the United 
States retreats. 

The twin-pillars policy may have been attractive as an 
academic theory, but there was no balance of power after 
the Brits left—the United States simply filled the vacuum. 
It was only because of the American presence that there 
was any stability in the Gulf. For instance, when the order 
of the region was threatened after Saddam invaded Kuwait 
and contemplated a run at Saudi Arabia, Washington had 
to land troops to restore order. 

Not any more, says Obama. It’s better for Amer¬ 
ica, and the Middle East, if the U.S. footprint is mini¬ 
mized. The Saudis and others in the Gulf are terrified, 
because they never believed in the twin-pillars fantasy. 
Their assessment is that Iran will fill the vacuum left by 
Obama. Don’t be worried, says the president. The Irani¬ 
ans are far from getting the nuclear bomb—and besides, 
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we’re going to sell you tons of weapons to protect yourself. 

If it weren’t so dangerous, it would be funny—liberal 
president arms Middle Eastern regimes dominated by reli¬ 
gious obscurantists. But it is dangerous, not just for Amer¬ 
ican allies, like Israel and Jordan, likely to get caught in 
the crossfire, but for global security. The conflict Obama 
thinks he is balancing with the Iran nuclear deal looks 
more likely to widen throughout the region, spreading 
from Iraq and Syria to include the Gulf, the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean, and North Africa. It may soon reach the capi¬ 
tals of Europe, where Sunni and Shiite fighters will seek to 
avenge their grievances with the West and with each other. 
It is not difficult to imagine it touching down on our shores 
as well. War is not the alternative to Obama’s Iran deal but 
its likeliest consequence. 

—Lee Smith 


Dole, Gehry, 
and Ike 

L ike Lazarus, or maybe Frankenstein’s monster, the 
appalling plan for the Eisenhower Memorial in 
Washington, D.C., appears to be sputtering to life 
once more. Only two months ago it seemed safely kaput. 

The design by “starchitect” Frank Gehry aims for a 
deconstructionist fantasy that 
scatters its elements (massive 
stone blocks, a few statues, a 
vast metallic screen hoisted 
between 80-foot posts) across 
a chaotic city block just off the 
National Mall. It’s a sly insult 
to Dwight Eisenhower and 
the homespun virtues he typi¬ 
fies in the American imagi¬ 
nation. And coming from 
the famously antibourgeois 
Gehry, it is very likely a pitiless joke—completely missed 
by its targets—on the aesthetic judgment of the bureau¬ 
crats and bumpkins responsible for preserving the integ¬ 
rity of the city’s memorials. 

Having gazed upon the design—and having duly regis¬ 
tered the opposition of Eisenhower’s family—the relevant 
committees in the House and Senate were properly horri¬ 
fied. The commission overseeing the memorial has already 
spent more than $60 million, without a spadeful of earth 
being turned. (Bureaucratic inertia can be a blessing.) It 
had asked for another $60 million this year in hopes of 


beginning construction. Instead, the House budget elimi¬ 
nates all funding for the project and calls for a new design 
competition to find a more fitting memorial. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee approved only $1 million to 
keep the Eisenhower Memorial Commission in existence 
for another year, with no funds for construction. 

So when the final two review boards approved the 
design earlier this summer, it seemed a meaningless ges¬ 
ture. “Whether or not the current design is approved by 
the commissions has little relevance to the prospects of 
congressional funding,” Representative Rob Bishop, chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Natural Resources, told the New 
York Times. 

Then Bob Dole showed up. 

“I proudly served in the United States Congress for 
36 years,” Dole said in a statement last month, “and it is 
hard for me to understand why a body I hold with such 
high respect is hesitant to fund this memorial...” 

A Kansan like Ike, a genuine hero of the war effort 
that Eisenhower led, Dole has joined the commission’s 
new chairman, Kansas senator Pat Roberts, to lobby 
on behalf of the memorial. The force of his reputation 
has had some effect. In July the government of Taiwan 
agreed unexpectedly to donate $1 million to the com¬ 
mission’s work. (The commission’s slack fundraising has 
been a source of embarrassment: It has spent more than 
$1 million on hiring professional fundraisers and, before 
the Taiwanese donation, raised less than $1 million in 
actual funds.) 

At their annual convention last month, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars passed a resolution in support of funding the 
memorial, though it was silent about the design itself. Less 

impressively, Dole recruited 
the retired newsreader Tom 
Brokaw, who coined the term 
“the greatest generation” in a 
bestseller of that name, to join 
the commission’s advisory 
board. Editorials this summer 
in both the Washington Post 
and the New York Times urged 
Congress to fund the memo¬ 
rial. Dole makes weekly visits 
to the World War II memorial 
on the mall to enlist his fellow veterans to his new cause. 

Publicly Dole has expressed no opinion of Gehry’s 
design. He seems indifferent to it; what gets built is less 
important to him than when it gets built, and the sooner 
the better. His argument for the memorial sounds closer 
in spirit to the self-seeking of the Me Generation than 
the selflessness of the greatest generation. “This is not 
being built for the grandchildren,” he told the Times last 
month. “The voice that hasn’t been listened to is us guys 
for whom Ike is our hero, and we’d like to be around for 
the dedication.” 
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Dole has it exactly backward. Who are memorials built 
for if not the generations to come? All parties agree that 
Eisenhower deserves a memorial. But its purpose should be 
to impart to the grandchildren of the greatest generation, 
and to the grandchildren’s grandchildren, a sense of the 
greatness of the man and his achievements. Gehry’s design 
has nothing of the timeless quality required for such a liv¬ 
ing inheritance. Indeed, in its ostentatious rejection of 
grandeur and greatness, the design is more about the archi¬ 
tect than the man the architect claims to honor. 

Dole and the commission now ask Congress simply 
to defer to Gehry and the besotted aesthetes who have 
approved his work, on the grounds that they are, after all, 
the experts. “The Eisenhower commission is frustrated 
that lawmakers may end up usurping the role of experts 
specifically charged with assessing the memorial’s design,” 
the Times reported. It went on to quote the commission’s 
spokesman: “Congress should take a lesson from the fed¬ 
eral approval agencies. ... If [the agencies] believe that 
the design is appropriate for commemorating Eisenhower, 
[Congress] should take their word for it.” 

This argument will sound familiar to anyone who 
knows the story of our civic life over the last 70 years. 
Though the point is seldom explicitly made, the legacy 
of the greatest generation is decidedly mixed. It cer¬ 
tainly got the big things right—saving the world from 
unspeakable tyranny, for example. In matters of archi¬ 
tecture, design, and public planning, however, the great¬ 
est generation was a disaster, and for this reason: It lacked 
the confidence to question the say-so of frauds and cynics 
and ideologues who called themselves experts—whether in 
scholarship, social sciences, architecture, or art. 

Think of the public abominations wrought by this 
careless deference to self-appointed authority. Think of 
the disaster of “urban renewal,” and the high-rise hous¬ 
ing projects—vertical slums—that blighted inner cities. 
Think of such forbidding public spaces as City Hall Square 
in Boston and Pershing Square in Los Angeles, Empire 
State Plaza in Albany and L’Enfant Plaza in Washington; 
an endless parade of brutalist insults to the tastes of ordi¬ 
nary people. Only in the last 30 years, as the architects 
and planners of the greatest generation retired at last, have 
their successors begun to undo the damage done by their 
submission to modernist affectation. 

If we’re lucky, the Eisenhower design by the 86-year- 
old Gehry might come to be seen as a last gasp in his gener¬ 
ation’s devastating experiment in ceding popular judgment 
to the pretensions of elites. The greatest generation could 
make it so. Imagine the weight it would carry if the veter¬ 
ans themselves took the measure of Gehry’s plainly unsuit¬ 
able design, and instead of bowing to the reputation of a 
starchitect and his followers, insisted that their hero—and 
ours—be properly honored, no matter how long it takes to 
get it right. 

—Andrew Ferguson 


Lessons of 
Conquest 

I t’s more than a quarter-century since the Berlin Wall 
came down. We now take it for granted that it hap¬ 
pened, assume it was inevitable that it would happen, 
and forget that some people helped bring about victory in 
the Cold War while others sought to impede their efforts. 

As Joseph Bottum explains elsewhere in this issue, the 
late Robert Conquest was decidedly in the first category. 
He told the truth about the Soviet Union when doing so 
wasn’t fashionable. He helped educate and guide two poli¬ 
ticians who weren’t afraid of the derision of their supposed 
intellectual and cultural betters, Margaret Thatcher and 
Ronald Reagan. When a second edition of his 1968 classic, 
The Great Terror , was to be issued in 1990, his publisher asked 
him to come up with a new title. His friend Kingsley Amis 
is reputed to have suggested I Told You So, You F—ing Fools. 

There were lots of Cold War fools. Some were senators, 
like Joe Biden and John Kerry. Some were students and com¬ 
munity organizers, like Barack Obama. They did not come to 
power in time to lose the Cold War. They did come to power 
in time to lose the Iraq war and preside over an extraordinary 
diminution of U.S. power and stature in the post-9/11 world. 

In 1992, Conquest wrote that the lessons of the 20th 
century “have not yet been learned, or not adequately so.” 
Nor have they been learned since. Conquest lamented the 
“massive reality denial” that prevented many from having 
a clear-eyed view of Soviet communism. But the denial of 
reality embodied in the Iran deal is the latter-day cousin 
of the denial of reality with respect to the Soviet Union. 

It’s all there, after all—the wishful thinking, the belief 
that accommodation on the part of the West is all that is 
needed to make the world safer and that appeasement on the 
part of the West will produce peace. The resort to the same 
dishonest rhetoric is also there—the claim that to be tough- 
minded is to be a warmonger and that to insist on moral 
clarity and military strength is to beat the drums of war. 
Having chosen to remember nothing of the Cold War, espe¬ 
cially nothing that would dent their amour propre, John 
Kerry and Barack Obama have learned nothing from the 
Cold War years. Conquest wouldn’t have expected them to. 

But we are not simply putty in the hands of Barack Obama 
and John Kerry. We have a Congress that can act. In 1979, 
congressional opposition, led by men educated and inspired 
by Robert Conquest, doomed a bad arms-control deal with 
the Soviet Union and laid the groundwork for the election 
of Ronald Reagan, who reversed America’s course. Congress 
has an opportunity to follow in their footsteps today. It would 
be a fitting posthumous tribute to Robert Conquest. 

—William Kristol 
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The Veep and 
the Columnist 


Will Biden run? 

by Daniel Halper 

J oe Biden was a liberal hero, 
fighting for birth control, when 
Maureen Dowd came for him. 
It was September 1987, and Robert 
Bork was before the Delaware sena¬ 
tor’s Judiciary Committee. Biden was 
arguing that married couples have 
a right to privacy; Bork, in Biden’s 
retelling of the Supreme Court confir¬ 
mation hearing, defended restrictions 
based on the “rationality 
standard in the law.” 

Biden writes in his mem¬ 
oir Promises to Keep: On Life 
and Politics that this exchange 
was an inflection point. The 
New York Times —the lib¬ 
eral gold standard—had 
highlighted the interaction, 

Biden proudly writes, sug¬ 
gesting it was the first salvo 
in the destruction of Bork’s 
Supreme Court nomination. 

But Biden, who was at the 
time running for president, 
was learning that what the 
Times gives, it can also take 
away. Just days before, Dowd, 
then a star reporter for the 
paper, had written that the Delaware 
senator “lifted [Neil] Kinnock’s clos¬ 
ing speech with phrases, gestures and 
lyrical Welsh syntax intact for his own 
closing speech at a debate at the Iowa 
State Fair on Aug. 23—without credit¬ 
ing Mr. Kinnock.” 

Kinnock, as Dowd described him 
in her campaign-killing article, was 
the eloquent British Labor leader 
whose “passionate speeches, against 
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a cool soundtrack of Brahms, raised 
his approval rating by 19 points and 
became an instant classic.” 

Biden appropriated this deeply 
personal speech for his own usage. He 
even borrowed Kinnock’s coal min¬ 
ing relatives, their love of “football,” 
and the “platform upon which” Kin¬ 
nock stood. 

The story led others to look into his 


past, which included accusations of pla¬ 
giarism from his law school days at Syr¬ 
acuse. Biden intimates in his memoir 
that both stories may have originated 
from hardnosed Republicans. And he 
recounts the near-tearful reaction of his 
wife Jill: “Of all the things to attack you 
on.... Your integrity?” 

Too late—the Washington sharks 
had noticed “a hint of blood in the 
water.” And Biden’s ambition to be 
the next president of the United States 
would soon be halted. 

But of course that was not the 
last we would hear from him. Biden 
has remained gainfully employed in 


Washington, D.C., ever since those 
heady days nearly 30 years ago. His 
star rose in the Senate, and he became 
a leading voice on foreign policy in 
his party before being selected Barack 
Obama’s vice president. 

In his 2007 book he recounts those 
events and is even able to praise Dowd, 
looking back, as a “talented young 
reporter.” It’s the kind of praise on 
which relationships are built in Wash¬ 
ington, and it’s the kind of relationship 
that would seem to have served both of 
them well in their respective careers. 

Because here we are, three decades 
on: The Democratic party is still the 
party of birth control. Joe Biden is still 
an ambitious officeholder. Maureen 
Dowd is still at the New York Times , 
no longer a talented young reporter 
but a top columnist, and she’s still 
playing a major role in Biden’s life. 

In an emotional column 
last week, Dowd did the 
opposite of her 1987 article: 
She effectively put Joe Biden 
into a presidential race. 

The column was raw 
and emotional. It was filled 
with details of the dying 
wish of Biden’s son, Beau, 
who succumbed in May to 
brain cancer. 

“‘Dad, I know you don’t 
give a damn about money,’ 
Beau told him, dismissing 
the idea that his father would 
take some sort of cushy job 
after the vice presidency to 
cash in,” Dowd writes. “Beau 
was losing his nouns and the 
right side of his face was partially para¬ 
lyzed. But he had a mission: He tried 
to make his father promise to run, 
arguing that the White House should 
not revert to the Clintons and that 
the country would be better off with 
Biden values.” 

The column presented a very differ¬ 
ent Joe Biden, a likable, selfless father 
who may run for president to carry out 
the dying wish of his son. 

Selflessness may not be needed, 
though, since Biden would have a 
decent chance of winning, should he 
decide to run. A sitting vice president 
has never in modern times failed to 



Joe Biden, left, greets Supreme Court nominee Robert Bork 
prior to a confirmation hearing, Septembrer 17, 1987. 
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In Tenth 
and Rising 


John Kasich’s New Hampshire charm offensive. 

by Michael Warren 



He shoots, he scores: Kasich in New Hampshire. 


win his party’s nomination. In addi¬ 
tion, Biden, as vice president, has 
earned a tremendous amount of good¬ 
will from some of the president’s most 
loyal supporters. 

And perhaps most important: Hil¬ 
lary Clinton is damaged goods. The 
Democratic frontrunner is facing a 
Federal Bureau of Investigation probe 
into the use of a private homebrew 
email server while she was secretary of 
state. Clinton has come under fire, too, 
for being out of touch and using her 
family’s public service to earn close 
to a quarter of a billion dollars since 
leaving the White House “dead broke” 
a decade and a half ago. And she’s no 
longer “likable enough,” poll after 
poll shows, with an underwater favor- 
ability/unfavorability ratio that will be 
hard to reverse. 

Of course the Clinton campaign 
has certain structural advantages: 
namely, that she has successfully 
positioned herself as the “inevitable” 
Democratic nominee, persuading 
almost all other candidates not even 
to enter the contest. But with the 
first Democratic presidential debate 
not planned until October, there’s 
plenty of time for Biden to mull his 
options and decide whether he can 
sit back and allow the country to 
“revert to the Clintons,” as his son 
put it. 

Biden could present a substantial 
impediment to Clinton’s coronation. 
He’d be in the unique position of a 
vice president coming into the fight 
as an underdog and able to challenge 
Clinton in ways open to no other can¬ 
didate (his critique, as a White House 
official, of Clinton’s State Department, 
for instance, could be devastating). 

Even on the issue where Hil¬ 
lary Clinton would seem to have the 
strongest claim on Democratic voters, 
women’s rights, Biden will rightly 
be able to say he’s been fighting for 
these issues since before Hillary even 
reached the national stage. After all, 
birth control and Biden go way back. 

But unlike in 1987, it’s the other 
candidate who now has the “integ¬ 
rity” problem. And this time around, 
it looks like Maureen Dowd has 
Biden’s back. ♦ 


Manchester ; N.H. 
ohn Kasich is touring the head¬ 
quarters of Dyn, a Manchester- 
based cloud computing support 
firm with big-name clients like Net- 
flix, Amazon, and Pinterest. It’s a 
run-of-the-mill campaign stop—Rand 
Paul visited the company earlier in 
the year—except with Kasich, noth¬ 
ing’s ever run-of-the-mill. Before his 
entourage knows what’s happened, 
the Ohio governor is making a beeline 
for the foosball table. 

An old warehouse along the banks 
of the Merrimack River houses Dyn’s 
offices, which have a Silicon-Valley- 
meets-New-England vibe. Employees 
walk around in shorts and untucked 
shirts. The company provides free 
sandwiches every Tuesday. There’s a 
putting green downstairs, and a foos¬ 
ball table is occupied by four work¬ 
ers. Kasich nudges one aside to get in 
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on the game and almost immediately 
knocks a goal in. The employees are 
impressed, and Kasich, sensing he 
should quit while he’s ahead, walks 
away just as quickly as he came. 

“You guys need to practice more!” 
he shouts back as he returns to the tour. 

Pundits often refer to Kasich’s 
“unique” personal style, which is a 
polite way of saying the Ohio Repub¬ 
lican is a little weird. For one thing, 
he constantly makes fun of voters. 
During the tour, he keeps referring 
to one of Dyn’s vice presidents as 
“Ted Cruz,” because he looks a little 
like the Texas senator. He also makes 
sure to stick it to a bunch of Boston 
sports fans in the company’s sales 
department. “I heard the Red Sox are 
going to finally start playing baseball 
again,” he says to groans. Kasich is 
prone to tangents, as when he stops 
at the putting green to sink a ball and 
then instructs the gathered execu¬ 
tives and journalists about the proper 
way to swing a golf club. He almost 
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hits a TV camera with a driver. Twice. 

Kasich’s boyish grin can’t always 
hide his 63 years. During a discussion 
with a large group of Dyn’s twenty- 
and thirtysomething employees, he 
notes the recent uptick in heroin and 
other drug abuse in New Hampshire. 
“We’ve just gotta fight this. We’ve 
gotta get into our friends’ faces and 
force them to rehab. Because the next 
thing you know, they could be dead,” 
he says. “Talk to your friends about 
drugs.” Thanks, Dad. 

Despite his awkwardness, Kasich 
is charming, and it’s an important 
part of why he could disrupt the New 
Hampshire primary and the race for 
the Republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion. When he formally declared his 
candidacy on July 21, Kasich had yet 
to poll above 3 percent in national 
surveys and was barely registering 
in polls of New Hampshire Repub¬ 
licans. The announcement gave him 
enough of a boost in national polls 
to catapult Kasich into the first pri¬ 
mary debate on August 6. Accord¬ 
ing to the Real Clear Politics average 
of New Hampshire primary polls, 
Kasich is in fourth place, behind 
Donald Trump, Jeb Bush, and Scott 
Walker and ahead of Chris Christie 
and Rand Paul. 

Kasich is positioning himself as a 
hybrid of Bush and Christie: a con¬ 
servative who cares about those in 
need and a tough-talking, hardnosed 
problem solver. He often touts his 
work crafting balanced budgets in the 
1990s as the chairman of the House 
Budget Committee, and he says he 
supports a balanced budget amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution. “We don’t 
have the right to live high on the 
hog and leave the bills to our chil¬ 
dren,” said Kasich at the August 3 
New Hampshire Union Leader candi¬ 
date forum at St. Anselm College. So 
far, he’s treated his biggest liability 
in the GOP primary—his enthusias¬ 
tic expansion of Medicaid in Ohio, 
offered by Obamacare—as an asset. 

“Fm really glad I did this, because 
there are people’s lives who’ve been 
saved as a result of it,” Kasich told a 
group of voters in Greenland, New 
Hampshire, last month. 


Kasich has Bush in his sights, 
though he won’t admit it. The for¬ 
mer Florida governor has frequently 
promised on the trail to deliver 
4 percent economic growth as presi¬ 
dent. At the August 3 forum, Kasich 
took what sounded like a swipe at 
Bush, saying “I think that economic 
growth is not just an end unto itself,” 
before calling for Republicans to 
reach out to Americans living “in the 
shadows.” The next day, speaking 
with reporters, he shook his head at 
the suggestion he was targeting Bush. 
“I was trying to figure out how any¬ 
body thought I was doing that,” said 
Kasich. “It wasn’t a slap at anybody.” 

Will the nice guy routine last? 
Kasich’s path to the nomination 
requires him to cut into Bush’s sup¬ 
port, and to do so in New Hamp¬ 
shire. He’s visited the state nine times 
this year, including twice since he 
declared his candidacy. Kasich may 
be on his way to endearing himself to 


R obert Conquest could easily 
have missed being . . . well, 
Robert Conquest , the most 
morally significant historian of the 
second half of the twentieth century. 
Now that he’s slipped away—dying in 
California on August 3 at age 98—it’s 
possible to see that he might well have 
failed to find his way. 

In other words, Robert Conquest 
wasn’t destined to become a key 
chronicler of Soviet atrocity, a Cold 
War adviser to prime ministers and 
presidents, a central analyst of the 
corruption of modern intelligence 
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New Hampshire voters, but he’ll have 
to challenge Bush directly before the 
February primary. 

Kasich’s position is reminiscent 
of Jon Huntsman’s in 2012. The for¬ 
mer Utah governor’s chief strate¬ 
gist John Weaver, a veteran of the 
John McCain political operation, is 
now a Kasich adviser. Like Kasich, 
Huntsman positioned himself as an 
alternative to the Republican estab¬ 
lishment favorite, then Mitt Romney. 
The Huntsman campaign eventually 
moved its entire operation to New 
Hampshire in recognition that the 
state was a must-win. But Romney 
was practically a resident of New 
Hampshire, and in the end, Hunts¬ 
man didn’t even come close. 

The good news for the Ohio gov¬ 
ernor is that Bush is not as strong in 
New Hampshire as Romney was, and 
Kasich’s a much better campaigner 
than Huntsman. That won’t be 
enough, but it’s a start. ♦ 


in service of political ideology. He 
didn’t have to be the man he was, 
and his times pushed against him 
in any number of ways. The son of a 
trust-funded American father and an 
English mother, Conquest probably 
ought to have broken in some other 
fashion—say, a minor poet, earning a 
paycheck as a literary editor or a uni¬ 
versity librarian, a footnote in other, 
more famous people’s biographies. 

He was intelligent, of course, but 
then the England of his time was full 
of intelligent young men, adrift after 
their service in the Second World 
War. He was brilliantly educated, at 
Winchester and Oxford, but that too 
wasn’t terribly rare, and the world 
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seemed to be slipping away from all 
the bright young lights of the time. 
For years after the war, the vast 
majority of the intellectual class was 
convinced that, for good or for ill, 
Soviet communism was the destiny 
of civilization. 

Besides, to read the literature of the 
era is to find a sense of Great Britain 
as a terribly dreary place: as barren in 
mind and spirit as it was in weather 


and economics. England seemed—at 
least, to the intellectualized English— 
like a narrow bed in a small, meanly 
proportioned Kensington walk-up on 
a rainy Thursday afternoon. 

Sheer talent helped Conquest’s 
close friends, the novelist Kingsley 
Amis and the poet Philip Larkin, 
transcend that bleakness. And yet, 
even in the brio of the comedy in 
Amis’s 1954 Lucky Jim or the perfect 
diction of the poems in Larkin’s 1955 
The Less Deceived , you can feel the 
cheerlessness that was their sense of 
their own place and time. 

In Conquest’s case, what allowed 
him to escape was his unexpected 
seriousness—the moral cast of his 
mind that both kept him a precise 
historian and directed him to oppose 
communism. Recent commentators, 
reminiscing after his death, have 
delighted in speaking of his personal 


impishness, his literary range in 
everything from biography to science 
fiction, and his fine (if often pruri¬ 
ent) touch at comic verse. And fair 
enough. In his letters, even Larkin 
can’t resist mocking his friend Con¬ 
quest precisely for his meticulously 
documented work on Stalin: “What 
an old bore Bob is.” 

His work for the Foreign Office 
from the end of the war until 1956— 


first as a press officer in Bulgaria and 
then at the Information Research 
Department—established him as a 
significant Sovietologist, producing 
such Cold War documentation as his 
1961 Power and Policy in the USSR 
and 1965 Russia After Khrushchev. But 
all that could have been understood 
as merely his hobby, with his literary 
friendships his real vocation. His role 
in putting together the “New Lines” 
anthologies, for example, helped 
define the new “Movement” poetry 
of the 1950s—identifying a rebellion 
among young English poets against 
the high modernism of Eliot and 
Pound, and making stars of such fig¬ 
ures as Thom Gunn, Amis, and Lar¬ 
kin along the way. 

What made Robert Conquest dif¬ 
ferent, however, was that, unlike so 
many of his clever contemporaries, 
he could bring himself to cry murder 


while studying something like the 
day in 1937 when Stalin and Molo¬ 
tov signed 3,167 death sentences and 
then went to watch a movie. Con¬ 
quest had, in the structure of his 
mind, a moral seriousness that com¬ 
pelled his move from a youthful and 
unthinking communism to a mature 
understanding, in his 1986 book The 
Harvest of Sorrow , of what Stalin’s 
industrialization-induced famine did 
in Ukraine in the 1930s: “About 20 
human lives were lost,” he wrote in 
his preface, “not for every word, but 
for every letter, in this book.” 

Living now more than 20 years 
after the fall of the Soviet Union, we 
can forget how much Conquest and 
The Great Terror mattered in the years 
after its publication in 1968. Con¬ 
quest’s historical documentation was 
as meticulous as the thin sources of 
the time allowed, and his historical 
intuition about what those sources 
meant was matchless. He saw that the 
Soviet system had murdered millions, 
and unlike so many of his time he 
refused to blink or turn away. 

After leaving the Foreign Office, 
Conquest became something of an 
intellectual nomad. He taught for 
two years at the London School of 
Economics (where he was, in an 
irony he loved, a Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb Fellow) and visited America as 
a professor in poetry at the Univer¬ 
sity of Buffalo and Soviet specialist at 
Columbia. He served as literary editor 
of the London Spectator for a year, and 
wrote regularly for the Daily Telegraph , 
before finally settling at the Hoover 
Institution at Stanford in 1981. 

It was only there in California in 
the late 1990s that I came to know 
Bob Conquest, and our occasional 
interactions were mostly about poetry, 
science fiction, and literary gossip. I 
never really got to express my admi¬ 
ration for his studies of communism, 
and it’s a regret, for the moral cast of 
his historical work is what made him 
a towering figure. Robert Conquest 
was above all a man of serious pur¬ 
pose, one of the props of the world 
when it mattered, and we stand on 
weaker, flimsier foundations, now he 
is gone. ♦ 



George W. Bush presents the Presidential Medal of Freedom to Conquest, November 9, 2005. 
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Do They Really 
Feel Remorse? 


South Korea, Japan, and a fraught anniversary. 
by Ethan Epstein 


Seoul 

A visit to the Dokdo Museum 
in downtown Seoul must 
be a strange experience for 
those unfamiliar with the delicate 
intricacies of Korea-Japan relations. 
Dokdo is a pair of islands—rocks, 
really—boasting no natural resources, 
save a few fish and, presumably, a sur¬ 
feit of guano. Yet the museum, 
with beautiful to-scale dioramas 
and “4D” movie theater that 
simulates a visit to the islands, 
is designed to make the case 
emphatically that Dokdo— 
which is also claimed by the Japa¬ 
nese, who call it “Takeshima”—is 
Korean territory. 

The museum, replete with his¬ 
torical maps and legal documents, 
convincingly demonstrates that 
Dokdo has been part of Korea for 
its entire recorded history. (The 
islands, known in English as the 
Liancourt Rocks, are 46 miles 
from the Korean mainland and about 
100 from Japan.) But what it doesn’t 
explain to outsiders is why the status of 
the uninhabited volcanic outcrops is so 
important to so many Koreans. 

Korean angst over Dokdo is a genu¬ 
inely widespread, grassroots phenom¬ 
enon. In 2005, a Japanese prefecture 
passed a resolution proclaiming Dokdo 
Japanese territory and establishing an 
annual “Takeshima Day.” The provo¬ 
cation came on the heels of the Japa¬ 
nese ambassador to Korea making a 
public statement that “Takeshima” was 
part of Japan. In response, businesses 
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across Korea put up signs proclaiming 
Dokdo “our land.” Mass protests fol¬ 
lowed. A friend of mine in Seoul had 
theretofore been a dedicated smoker of 
Japan’s Mild Seven cigarettes; in the 
wake of the incident, he switched to a 
domestic brand. 

So why the hullabaloo? While 
Japan’s claims to the islands are 



A protest against Japan’s claim to Dokdo at the 
Japanese embassy in Seoul, February 23, 2015 

plainly illegitimate, Dokdo serves 
as a synecdoche for far deeper con¬ 
cerns. To many Koreans, the Japa¬ 
nese stance on Dokdo indicates that, 
though it largely became a “normal” 
country after World War II, Japan 
still refuses to accept the territorial 
sovereignty of its neighbors. (Korea, 
of course, was a brutally administered 
Japanese colony from 1910 to 1945.) 
Tokyo’s intransigence over Dokdo 
also raises uncomfortable questions 
about how sincere the country’s pro¬ 
fessed “remorse” over its behavior in 
the first half of the twentieth century 
really is. Those questions will come 
to the fore this month, when Japanese 
prime minister Shinzo Abe, a strident 
nationalist, marks the 70th anniver¬ 
sary of the end of the Second World 


War in Asia with a highly anticipated 
address. Koreans are keenly inter¬ 
ested to see how Prime Minister Abe 
will handle the occasion. 

Since at least the 1950s, Japa¬ 
nese prime ministers have periodi¬ 
cally issued ritualistic expressions of 
“remorse” for their country’s brutal 
pre-1945 behavior. Yet, as one Korean 
academic put it to me, there’s an estab¬ 
lished pattern of the Japanese profess¬ 
ing regret and then turning around 
and reneging. Consider the Yasukuni 
Shrine. Junichiro Koizumi—prime 
minister from 2001 to 2006 noted for 
his resemblance to Richard Gere and 
affinity for the music of Elvis Presley— 
was one of the many premiers who 
expressed his country’s “deep remorse” 
for the suffering it caused during World 
War II. Yet Koizumi also made annual 
pilgrimages to Yasukuni, which 
honors 14 class-A war criminals 
(along with 2.5 million Japanese 
war dead) and features a “histori¬ 
cal” museum that makes Japan out 
to be the victim in World War II. 
(It blames the Pearl Harbor attack 
on the U.S. oil embargo against 
Japan, for example.) Prime Min¬ 
ister Abe and his wife have also 
made widely condemned visits to 
Yasukuni, raising hackles across 
Asia. (It should be noted that a not 
insignificant number of Japanese 
protest these visits as well.) 

Faulkner’s adage about the 
past not being past has become a cli¬ 
che. But that doesn’t mean it’s wrong, 
especially in Asia. More than the Yasu¬ 
kuni provocations, the issue of “com¬ 
fort women”—young women and 
girls from occupied territories who 
were forced into sex slavery by the 
Japanese Imperial Army—is still an 
acutely painful one for many Koreans. 
In 1993, after decades of denials, the 
Japanese government finally admitted 
that it had forced tens of thousands of 
women into military-run brothels. In 
1995, the Japanese government set up 
a private fund to pay compensation to 
some of the women, though the state 
itself did not contribute. Prime Min¬ 
ister Abe, meanwhile, is an on-the- 
record denier; in 2007, he claimed that 
“there is no evidence to prove there 
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The EPA 
Doubles Down 

Its latest regulations show an agency captured 
by environmental activists, by Steven F. Hayward 


was coercion,” parroting a slander 
that the comfort women had elected 
to work as prostitutes. Abe later apolo¬ 
gized, and he has said he has no inten¬ 
tion of altering the 1993 apology. 

But even when apologizing, the 
Japanese still find a way to offend 
the Koreans. Late last month, Mit¬ 
subishi became the first private Japa¬ 
nese company to express remorse for 
its conduct during World War II; it 
issued an apology to the American 
POWs who were forced into slave 
labor for the company. But you know 
who Mitsubishi didn’t apologize to? 
The thousands of Koreans who were 
forced into slave labor over the same 
period. (This oversight, shall we say, 
was not lost on most Koreans.) 

Japan’s significance to Korea’s 
export-dependent economy is declin¬ 
ing. Today, South Korea’s trade with 
China outstrips its trade with Japan 
and the United States combined. 
Korea’s conservative president Park 
Geun-hye seems to have made the 
strategic decision that managing 
relations with China successfully is 
far more important, at this juncture, 
than remaining on cordial terms with 
Japan. Tokyo, by repeatedly kicking 
dust in the eyes of the Koreans, has 
been happy to oblige. 

In a masterpiece of subtle diplo¬ 
macy, German chancellor Angela 
Merkel implicitly contrasted her coun¬ 
try’s post-World War II behavior with 
that of Japan on a visit to Tokyo earlier 
this year. At a speech that was widely 
covered by everyone except the docile 
Japanese media, Merkel lauded Ger¬ 
many’s decision to “face our past,” a 
process that largely began under Willy 
Brandt’s chancellorship from 1969 
to 1974. Abe has an opportunity to 
spark similar soul-searching with his 
anniversary statement. As seasoned 
Asia-watcher Sean King of Park Strat¬ 
egies put it to me, “Abe can be Willy 
Brandt here, but I doubt he’ll take that 
chance.” Abe’s political base, after 
all, is highly nationalistic and would 
be antagonized by any statement that 
could be viewed as too “masochis¬ 
tic.” It remains unlikely that, come 
August 15, we’ll be asking how to say 
“Sister Souljah” in Japanese. ♦ 


O ver the years, “agency cap¬ 
ture” has been a staple of the 
economic analysis of regu¬ 
lation—the phenomenon whereby 
regulatory agencies would come to be 
largely controlled by the industries 
they purported to regulate, or at the 
very least would protect those indus¬ 
tries as a cartel in a tradeoff for regula¬ 
tory control. Railroads 
dominated the Inter¬ 
state Commerce Com¬ 
mission during much 
of its early life, and for 
decades airlines used 
the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to stifle competi¬ 
tion and innovation. 

Agency capture is 
still a probable out¬ 
come of many regu¬ 
latory schemes. The 
Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission is 
likely to implement 
its new “net neutrality” rules in such 
a way as to cement an Internet car¬ 
tel to the detriment of consumers and 
innovation. And the Dodd-Frank Act 
appears headed toward the carteliza¬ 
tion of the big banks, to the detriment 
of medium-sized and small banks. But 
increasingly the regulatory state has 
solved the problem of agency capture 
by industry. It has instead become cap¬ 
tive to ideological interest groups. 

This is nowhere more evident 
than at the Environmental Protection 
Agency, which has for practical pur¬ 
poses become a wholly owned subsid¬ 
iary of the environmental movement. 
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Beyond a revolving door between envi¬ 
ronmental advocacy and senior EPA 
staff positions, there is ample evidence 
of close collaboration between envi¬ 
ronmental organizations and EPA staff 
in regulatory rule-making and even in 
permitting decisions. 

A cache of emails and other com¬ 
munication records that the Energy 
and Environment 
Legal Institute and 
Competitive Enter¬ 
prise Institute pried 
from the EPA through 
Freedom of Informa¬ 
tion Act litigation 
reveals close connec¬ 
tions between EPA 
and the Sierra Club, 
the Natural Resources 
Defense Council, and 
the Environmental 
Defense Fund. While 
these collaborations 
may not cross a legal 
boundary, they certainly violate any 
sense of transparency and the duty of a 
regulatory agency to be impartial. And 
as with Hillary Clinton’s private email 
server, senior EPA officials went out 
of their way to communicate through 
pseudonymous email addresses (like 
former EPA administrator Lisa Jack¬ 
son’s “Richard Windsor” emails) and 
private accounts, in what appears to 
be a deliberate attempt to avoid public 
scrutiny. In addition, EPA staff some¬ 
times arranged to meet environmental¬ 
ists offsite to avoid having to log visits 
to EPA offices. 

For example, documents discovered 
in the FOIA action demonstrate that 
the EPA had decided to veto the appli¬ 
cation for the proposed Pebble cop¬ 
per mine in Alaska even before it had 
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conducted an environmental assess¬ 
ment, and that it relied on an “Options 
Paper” produced by a lawyer working 
for the mine’s opponents to justify its 
veto. Other documents show the EPA 
is determined to prevent new coal 
export terminals from being built in 
the Pacific Northwest, though permit¬ 
ting decisions for such facilities are out¬ 
side the EPA’s jurisdiction. 

The most significant collaboration, 
though, concerns Obama’s “Clean 
Power Plan,” the final rule for which 
was released on August 3. The record 
is clear that environmental organiza¬ 
tions—especially the NRDC—had 
major input into the design of the Clean 
Power Plan that was first announced a 
year ago, and are likely responsible for 
the major changes in the final, tougher 
Clean Power Plan rule just released. 

The final rule calls for larger green¬ 
house gas emissions reductions by the 
year 2030, and will compel the use of 
wind and solar power over natural gas 
much more aggressively than the initial 
proposed rule of last year. The Sierra 
Club has openly said that after it suc¬ 
ceeds in killing coal, natural gas is next 
on the menu. Having failed to stop the 
fracking revolution that has brought us 
cheap and abundant natural gas (the 
EPA recently gave fracking a clean bill 
of health after a four-year study), envi¬ 
ronmentalists now plan to constrict 
natural gas through the climate plan. 
The tougher conditions of the final 
rule came as a surprise especially to 
the natural gas and nuclear industries, 
reflecting the likelihood that environ¬ 
mentalists pressed the EPA, saying 
that its initial proposal wasn’t strong 
enough. Despite questions about the 
legal vulnerability of the rule, the EPA 
decided to double down. 

On the surface the final rule appears 
to be slightly more “flexible,” as the 
EPA describes it, as it has pushed back 
compliance timetables by two years. 
But the EPA’s “flexibility” is a euphe¬ 
mism for ambiguities that will enable 
arbitrary state-by-state diktats by the 
EPA, which must approve compliance 
plans that states are required to develop 
and submit (Alaska, Hawaii, and Ver¬ 
mont are exempted). The original 
deadline for the state plans was to be 


next summer, right in the middle of the 
presidential campaign, so pushing back 
the due date was likely done to avoid an 
election year controversy that would be 
unhelpful to Democrats. 

There is one other small but highly 
revealing change in the final rule. In 
the proposed rule last year, the EPA 
identified four “building blocks” for 
reducing emissions. They were: a 
higher “heat rate” for coal-fired power 
plants; switching to lower-carbon gen¬ 
eration like natural gas; building more 
wind and solar power; and employing 
energy conservation measures such 
as building and home insulation and 
weatherization. (Think of rolling out 
Pink Panther insulation in your attic.) 
The final rule, however, includes only 
the first three building blocks; energy 
conservation has been dropped. 

This change involves environmen¬ 
talists having to undergo an embar¬ 
rassing about-face and recognize that 
one of their favorite slogans isn’t true. 
For years environmentalists have pro¬ 
moted energy conservation measures 
for buildings and homes with the 
claim that such improvements “paid 
for themselves” and were more cost- 
effective than building new power 
plants. The EPA and the Department 
of Energy happily touted claims that 
conservation resulted in lower energy 
bills, and were therefore competitive, 
cost-effective investments. 

But there’s a growing body of eco¬ 
nomic research going back more than 
15 years that finds the conservation 
claims to be exaggerated, when they are 
not completely wrong. Last month the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
published a devastating study that con¬ 
cluded energy efficiency investments 
on average had a negative 9.5 percent 
rate of return, and that the actual reduc¬ 
tion in energy use was less than half as 
much as the government models assert. 

Some sharp-eyed environmental¬ 
ist probably noticed this problem and 
tipped off the EPA to drop the con¬ 
servation building block. The conser¬ 
vation talking point also threatened 
to undermine environmentalists’ 
goal of killing hydrocarbon energy, 
because it opened the door to states 
promoting energy conservation as a 


cost-effective way of achieving the 
Clean Power Plan’s mandated reduc¬ 
tions, on paper at least. With this tell¬ 
ing change, the movement should file 
for intellectual bankruptcy. 

But the ultimate intellectual bank¬ 
ruptcy of the Clean Power Plan is this: 
According to the EPA’s own mod¬ 
els, full implementation of the plan 
will lower global warming in the year 
2100 by 0.018 degrees Celsius. That’s 
two one-hundredths of a degree. If you 
believe that the world faces a climate 
catastrophe several decades hence, the 
Clean Power Plan is deeply unserious. 
In fact, the EPA claims no actual cli¬ 
mate benefits from the plan. All of its 
claimed benefits come from ancillary 
reductions in conventional forms of air 
pollution (such as sulfur dioxide and 
nitrogen oxides). And the EPA is dou¬ 
ble-counting benefits, since other Clean 
Air Act measures are already reduc¬ 
ing conventional air pollution. Any 
private company that used accounting 
methods like this for its profit and loss 
statement would be hauled before the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
for fraud. 

The whole scheme is driven by 
larger politics, namely, the U.N. climate 
summit scheduled for Paris at the end 
of the year. The U.N. climate circus 
has been deadlocked for more than a 
decade, and Obama was humiliated 
at the 2009 Copenhagen summit that 
was supposed to come up with a suc¬ 
cessor to the Kyoto Protocol of 1997, 
which has expired. Obama has decided 
to embark on a new strategy. With the 
Clean Power Plan now in motion, he 
will show up with a firm U.S. emissions 
reduction commitment in hand. Along 
with some bilateral tentative commit¬ 
ments to future action from China, 
Obama hopes to stitch together a pot- 
luck-style treaty in which each nation 
will determine its own contribution to 
solving climate change. 

The U.N. climate caucus will tie 
all this up in a fancy bow and call it a 
“breakthrough,” hoping that no one 
will notice what a retreat it represents 
from the pretensions of climate change 
activism of the 1990s. The important 
thing is to be seen taking “action,” and 
keeping the diplomatic circus going. ♦ 
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How to End 
Putinism 

Get Europe right. 

by Jeffrey Gedmin & Gary Schmitt 


ussia is a friendly, Euro- 

L/ pean country,” said Presi- 
_A_ V. dent Vladimir Putin in a 
2001 address to the Bundestag in Ber¬ 
lin. Putin told German lawmakers 
he applauded European integration, 
believed in the unity of European cul¬ 
ture, and was convinced that no one 
had benefited from Europe’s divi¬ 
sions in the past. Then last Novem¬ 
ber, speaking again to Germans in an 
interview for ARD, German national 
television—in sports coat and open col¬ 
lar—the Russian president lauded dia¬ 
logue and diplomacy when it came to 
the crisis in Ukraine. His only concern, 
Putin said, was that Kiev was allowing 
the country to become “immersed” in 
“neo-Nazism.” 

No matter where he was a decade 
and a half ago, we know what the ex- 
KGB officer is about today. Putin dis¬ 
sembles. He lies. Indeed, he may even 
sanction, if only in mode of “who will 
rid me of this troublesome priest,” the 
assassination of opponents at home 
and abroad. 

He also advances a vision, Ukraine 
being but one piece of a larger puzzle. 
The Kremlin leader wants to divide 
Europe into spheres of influence and, 
in the process, show NATO and the 
EU to be toothless and obsolete. He 
seems to be pushing on an open door. 
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Parts of “New Europe”—as we once 
called those young, promising democ¬ 
racies of Central and Eastern Europe— 
are drifting. Hungary’s prime minister 
appeases Putin by saying Hungary 
“needs Russia”; the Czech presi¬ 
dent refers to the Russian invasion of 
Ukraine as a “civil war”; and the Slo¬ 
vak prime minister argues against 
sanctions and says there is “no ten¬ 
sion” between Moscow and Bratislava. 
Meanwhile, in “Old Europe,” turmoil 
over Greece, questions about the future 
of the euro, and tensions between 
north and south portend a European 
Union looking inward. In Washing¬ 
ton, the Obama administration in its 
final 15 months is seeking deals, not 
discord, with longstanding European 
allies discombobulated by an Ameri¬ 
can partner dysfunctional in the coun¬ 
sels of NATO. 

All this, while it becomes increas¬ 
ingly obvious that only a robust, for¬ 
ward-leaning U.S. policy designed to 
revitalize the transatlantic relation¬ 
ship—and create a community reso¬ 
lute about standing up for our common 
interests and principles—will stave off 
the machinations of the Kremlin. 

What is needed is a strategy. 

First, we should be clear about what 
we want. After the end of the Cold 
War, we called for a “Europe Whole 
and Free.” We saw NATO and EU 
enlargement, working in tandem, as 
a means to extend Western zones of 
security and prosperity to the de-com- 
munizing zones of the east. We were 
committed in those days to the notion 
that states should be free to choose 
their political and economic systems. 
And, in turn, those states understood 
that such freedom, along with their 
long-term prosperity and stability, was 


only possible if there were no strate¬ 
gic “gray zone” in which nearby great 
powers could undermine or challenge 
their sovereignty. 

What happened? We underesti¬ 
mated the time it would take for demo¬ 
cratic institutions to sink roots and for 
civil society to take shape in countries 
that had suffered from decades of Com¬ 
munist rule. NATO and EU enlarge¬ 
ment were important steps, but hardly 
sufficient in most cases to transform 
Communist countries into strong rule- 
of-law states with open, well-function¬ 
ing market economies. It didn’t help 
that Washington, along with Brus¬ 
sels, stopped paying sufficient atten¬ 
tion to Central and Eastern Europe. 
Until recently, it was easy for Wash¬ 
ington and key capitals, such as Ber¬ 
lin, Paris, and London, to assume that 
Europe was a “settled” strategic matter. 
Nor did it help, justified as it might 
have been, that the U.S. government 
has “pivoted” away from Europe twice 
in the last 15 years, once under George 
W. Bush to prosecute the war on ter¬ 
ror, and then again under the Obama 
administration to deal with the rise of 
a more truculent China. 

The temptation created by the 
vacuum proved too great for Putin 
to resist. Russia fell off the wagon 
and returned to its old ways, invad¬ 
ing Georgia and Ukraine, seeking to 
destabilize smaller allies by cyber¬ 
attacks, stirring up ethnic tensions 
among Russian-speakers, engaging in 
military threats, funding illiberal par¬ 
ties and NGOs, and corrupting deci¬ 
sion-makers with backroom deals. 
We need to return to our vision of a 
Europe whole and free, and stop react¬ 
ing tactically and late on all this. 

Second, let’s push forward with 
all the soft power we can muster. The 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TTIP), an agreement 
being negotiated between the United 
States and the EU, would be a boon 
to growth on both sides of the Atlan¬ 
tic but also a help strategically. One 
can certainly oversell TTIP’s impor¬ 
tance on both fronts. But, that said, at 
a time when Russia is promoting its 
Eurasian Economic Union of authori¬ 
tarian countries and is not shy about 
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engaging in dubious deal-making 
within Europe, Washington and Brus¬ 
sels need to make it easier for the coun¬ 
tries of the Atlantic community to deal 
commercially with each other and 
tighten business practices. 

Soft power also includes informa¬ 
tion and media policy. We’ve now 
entered a seemingly endless debate 
over how to counter Kremlin-directed 
disinformation. Russian propaganda 
is proving successful in large part 
because we’ve left an open field. It’s 
time we turn the tables 
and see to it that Krem¬ 
lin officials are spending 
more time fretting how 
Moscow ought to block 
our own public diplo¬ 
macy and media cam¬ 
paign. There’s no need 
to answer Russian prop¬ 
aganda tit for tat. But 
we need to work closely 
with our European allies 
to tell the truth and, in 
turn, remind our own 
media that “balanced” 
reporting is not to be 
confused with “objec¬ 
tive” reporting, espe¬ 
cially when Moscow and 
its media surrogates are 
filling the Internet and airwaves with 
misleading stories and blatant lies. 

Even more important, we need 
to use all the tools at our disposal to 
inform Russians about the roots and 
realities of Putin’s corrupt and klep- 
tocratic rule. Putin has pumped up 
Russian nationalism to distract from 
a declining economy and the fact that 
he and his cronies are looting Russia, 
culturally, spiritually, and financially. 
If Putin is allowed to continue on his 
current path, Russians should know 
that their country will be left an empty 
shell, sullen, dysfunctional, and hung- 
over for years to come. In short, we 
need to play the Russian nationalist 
card against Putin himself. 

Third, we must have a strategy 
that includes hard power as a central 
element. It’s hard power that makes 
soft power useful and effective. Putin 
understands this. It’s why he’s win¬ 
ning in Ukraine and one reason his 


propaganda campaign appears to be 
effective so far. Putin needs to be seen 
at home and abroad as losing. It’s 
as simple as that, and it starts with 
Ukraine. Sanctions are an instrument 
of hard power that have shown they 
can bite. Sanctions alone, however, 
will not drive Russia out of eastern 
Ukraine. Only arms and training for 
Ukrainians can do that. 

Others in the region want to defend 
themselves, too. Eastern European 
members of NATO—the Poles and the 


Balts foremost—welcome the adminis¬ 
tration’s recent decision to bolster their 
defenses with the rotation of troops 
and aircraft in the region and the sta¬ 
tioning of modest amounts of equip¬ 
ment on their territory. But they fret 
privately that these measures are not 
nearly enough. We need urgent and 
careful preparation against sub-Arti¬ 
cle V threats coming from the cyber 
realm and the use of “little green men.” 
And the Article V commitment under 
NATO for collective defense needs 
more than rhetorical reassurance from 
alliance leaders; it also requires plans 
for putting in place substantial, well- 
armed, and well-trained forces for 
deterrence. All of which will require 
a decision by the allies to reverse the 
downward trend in defense spending 
and to do so faster than they have col¬ 
lectively pledged at recent NATO sum¬ 
mits. Given the history of this issue, no 
one should expect a significant surge in 


allied military expenditures, but small 
steps ought to be possible. 

Finally, we need a serious diplo¬ 
matic effort to forge a common strate¬ 
gic vision with our partners in the EU. 
And the news on that front is not all 
bad: France has been relatively solid 
on Iran, trying to sober the Obama 
administration about Tehran’s capabil¬ 
ities and intentions. German chancel¬ 
lor Angela Merkel has led on sanctions 
against Russia over Ukraine in the face 
of German business interests. And 
the EU Commission 
has continued to push 
forward with policies 
designed to increase 
energy diversification 
to lessen the continent’s 
energy dependence on 
Russian supplies. 

Still, American lead¬ 
ership matters. While 
the Iraq war did dam¬ 
age to our credibility, 
and our recent clum¬ 
siness over spying on 
allies hasn’t helped, 
the lack of leadership 
from President Obama 
has shocked even those 
European capitals that 
found his multilateral, 
postnational, dovish, and social dem¬ 
ocratic approach initially so appeal¬ 
ing. Once again, Europe has been 
reminded of just how “indispensable,” 
to use the word of former secretary of 
state Madeleine Albright, the United 
States is in helping keep the world 
from changing in ways inimical to 
their interests. 

None of this means the EU is wait¬ 
ing for the American sheriff to arrive 
and round up a posse. This is no longer 
the Europe of junior partnership we 
worked with during the Cold War. 
It will require a new way of talking, a 
new touch, and more listening on our 
part. Yet the crisis in Ukraine and the 
threat posed by ISIS to Europeans at 
home provide the occasion to begin to 
put transatlantic ties on a better foot¬ 
ing. It’s doubtful our president will rise 
to the occasion. But those running to 
succeed him can make “getting Europe 
right” a policy priority for 2017. ♦ 
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T he beautiful planes that flew 
over the National Mall on the 
seventieth anniversary of V-E 
Day are rare not because few survived 
the war but because few survived the 
war’s aftermath. 

When the war ended, the Ameri¬ 
can government suddenly had a huge 
surplus of aircraft. It could have stored 
the planes, or auctioned them off, 
or just given them away to the men 
who had flown them. Indeed, some 
were sold—which is why a few are 
still around. The vast majority, how¬ 
ever, were destroyed by a bureaucracy 
that thought all unwanted equipment 
was the same—a bureaucracy that 
couldn’t tell the difference between a 
file cabinet or a coffee machine and 
a bomber that had carried American 
airmen to Ploesti and back. 

Great aircraft were destroyed by 
the thousand—chopped up or blown 
apart and then melted down. In some 
cases, brand-new planes, already paid 
for, were flown direct from the facto¬ 
ries to the scrapyards, where they were 
stripped of engines, wheels, and instru¬ 
ments—the remarkable Norden bomb- 
sights smashed with hammers—and 
then the fuselages were torn apart. The 
famous Memphis Belle was rediscov¬ 
ered in 1945 at an airfield in Oklahoma, 
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where it had been shipped to be 
scrapped. But that was in a world with 
4,000 flying B-17s. Today there are 13. 

On June 4, 1942, the American 
Navy changed the course of the Pacific 
War at Midway by sinking four Japa¬ 
nese fleet aircraft carriers. The Ameri¬ 
can carrier USS Yorktown , a hero both 
at Midway and a month earlier at the 
Coral Sea, was crippled in the fight 
and had to be abandoned. The histo¬ 
rian Samuel Eliot Morison records 
that, on the morning of June 7, when 
it became clear Yorktown was doomed, 
the surrounding ships half-masted 
their colors, and all hands came to 
attention as the gallant carrier disap¬ 
peared beneath the waves. The men 
who had fought on her and with her 
respected the ship as a fallen comrade; 
she had been elevated from an ordi¬ 
nary object into something noble— 
something with spiritual value. That 
remarkable incident is a violent con¬ 
trast to the postwar scrapyards where 
P-38s were piled on top of each other 
like firewood, P-40s were stacked with 
their noses in the ground to save space, 
and B-17s were neatly lined up by the 
hundred to be dynamited. 

Of the American carriers that 
fought at Midway, the only one to sur¬ 
vive the war was the USS Enterprise. 
“Big E” earned 20 battle stars and a 
Presidential Unit Citation. She became 
the only non-British ship in history to 


be honored with a British Admiralty 
Pennant. And when Enterprise was 
decommissioned in 1947, she was— 
and remains—the most decorated 
Navy ship in U.S. history. Enterprise 
was also the last surviving pre-World 
War II carrier. (The USS Saratoga sur¬ 
vived the war, but, in another act com¬ 
prehensible only to a bureaucrat, she 
was deliberately destroyed in a 1946 
atomic bomb test.) 

In 1956, the Navy announced it 
could no longer afford to keep Enter¬ 
prise in mothballs. An act of Congress, 
acknowledging the historic great¬ 
ness of the carrier, established her as 
a national memorial in Washington, 
D.C.—provided that $2 million to pay 
for the project could be raised in six 
months. The ship’s former crewmem¬ 
bers formed the Enterprise Association 
and fought to raise the money, setting 
aside any understandable annoyance 
at having had to buy the ship first 
with tax dollars when she was built, 
then with their own blood during the 
war, and now with the money they’d 
earned saving the world. Despite their 
efforts, six months was not enough, 
and the money was not raised. 

So the government sold Enterprise 
for $561,000 as scrap to the Lipsett Cor¬ 
poration, promising at least to preserve 
the ship’s famous tripod mast. Even 
this token promise was not kept, and 
by 1960 the Enterprise was gone. Today, 
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Even Economists 
Can’t Invest 

Another lousy regulatory idea from the 
Obama administration, by Ike Brannon 


all that remains is a bell, an anchor, 
and the one-ton nameplate bearing the 
proudest and greatest name that ever 
adorned an American fighting ship. 

There was one bright spot: In 
1958, the Navy commissioned its 
first nuclear-powered aircraft carrier, 
designated CVN-65: USS Enterprise. 
The new Enterprise would go on to 
become the longest-serving ship 
in the Navy (and, at 1,123 feet, the 
longest, period). Naval aviators made 
more than 400,000 flights from her 
decks. She was deployed during the 
Cuban Missile Crisis and made six 
deployments to Vietnam. She was 
returning from a completed tour in the 
Persian Gulf when she received news 
of the terrorist attack on September 11, 
2001. Enterprise immediately reversed 
course and steamed back to the Gulf 
at flank speed, outrunning her escorts. 
The new Enterprise , in other words, 
was worthy of her name. And now that 
this great representative of American 
devotion, sacrifice, and ideals (not 
to mention American science and 
engineering), having finished more 
than half a century of service, is 
retired, our government plans for her 
to be—scrapped. 

In a familiar rerun, the funds for a 
museum couldn’t be raised. Even now 
the decks of the Enterprise , in dry dock 
in Newport News, have been cut open 
as a preliminary to defueling—and the 
government claims that repairing her 
after the reactors have been removed 
would not be worth it. Simply too 
expensive. To that, the Navy will now 
add another favorite governmental 
excuse: that it’s too late, the wheels are 
already in motion. 

But as long as the ship still floats, 
it is not too late to save the Enter¬ 
prise. And, in saving her, we have an 
opportunity to honor her World War 
II forebear —and the Yorktown and 
the Saratoga and all the great planes 
and ships that Americans designed and 
built and used to defend the United 
States and the freedom of the world. 
Considering what this extraordi¬ 
nary ship represents, we ought to say: 
Damn the cost. Save the Enterprise. 
And, to the Enterprise herself, we can 
add: Thank you. ♦ 


S endhil Mullainathan is a brave 
economist. I say that because the 
Harvard professor and recipient 
of a MacArthur “genius” grant admit¬ 
ted in a recent New York Times piece 
that until recently he had no recollec¬ 
tion how he had invested his retire¬ 
ment funds, and that when he finally 
got around to checking he discovered 
to his chagrin that a substantial pro¬ 
portion was in cash—a big 
no-no for anyone saving 
money for the long run. 

He’s not alone: I know 
numerous economists who 
have made similarly bone¬ 
headed investment errors. 

One friend quit his job pre¬ 
cisely one week before his 
employer’s matching con¬ 
tributions vested. Another 
worked at his job for five 
years without realizing there was a 
generous employer match—and had 
never bothered to put a dime into his 
retirement account. Still another put 
his retirement investments into low- 
interest government bonds his first 
decade on the job. 

The “economists as investment 
nai'fs” club includes me in its rolls as 
well. I didn’t enroll in a retirement 
account the first year at my first job: It 
wasn’t until I chatted with a financial 
adviser that I was forced to confront 
my own stupidity. He also gave me 
some sage advice, gently suggesting I 
diversify my retirement portfolio in 
foreign stock funds, a strategy that has 
served me well. 

Such nudges may soon become 
rarer, as the Department of Labor has 
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proposed new regulations that would 
overhaul the relationship between 
the investor and financial advisers. 
The regulations would make it all but 
impossible for investment advisers 
to put clients into funds from which 
they receive a commission. It would 
thereby drastically change how inves¬ 
tors could compensate financial advis¬ 
ers and would likely increase the cost 
of most financial advice 
for middle-class investors, 
which ought to result in 
fewer middle-class savers 
receiving advice. 

The implicit assump¬ 
tion in this regulation— 
one that an accompanying 
study by the Council of 
Economic Advisers made 
all but explicit—is that 
most people should put 
their assets in a passively managed 
index fund, which would not require 
the services of a financial adviser. 

While simply investing in an index 
fund may make sense for the bulk of 
households under age 50, many peo¬ 
ple don’t manage to do that even in 
a world where automatic enrollment 
is the norm. Wanting to automate 
investment decisions may help house¬ 
holds merely constrained by inertia, 
but many other people need more 
than a nudge: They want someone 
who thinks about these issues for a liv¬ 
ing to help them make decisions that 
can be stressful and complicated. 

The White House and various sup¬ 
porters of the regulation have extolled 
the federal government’s Thrift Sav¬ 
ings Plan, implicitly suggesting that 
this might serve as a model for inves¬ 
tors. The program offers a handful 
of different funds—besides its index 
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fund it has a bond fund, a small stock 
fund, and an international stock fund, 
along with some lifecycle funds. Each 
of these is passively managed with very 
low fees: The fee for the stock index 
fund is less than three basis points per 
fund, or three cents per $100—that’s 
less than 20 percent of Vanguard’s 
famously low expense ratio. 

Having access to funds with minus¬ 
cule expense ratios, federal workers 
must be quite happy with the Thrift 
Savings Plan (TSP), right? You might 
think so, but there has been a grow¬ 
ing dissatisfaction with the—wait for 
it—lack of investment advice in the 
system. John Turner, an economist 
at the Pension Policy Center, reports 
that nearly half of all federal employ¬ 
ees withdraw their money from TSP 
within a year after leaving their gov¬ 
ernment job. 

While the administration sug¬ 
gests that these people are being 
lured into making a grievous mistake 
by smooth-talking advisers, most 
people seem to want a modicum of 
advice and are willing to pay for it, 
if necessary, by putting their money 
into funds with higher management 
fees. In a recent survey of TSP par¬ 
ticipants, 48 percent of respondents 
said their biggest complaint with the 
retirement plan was the lack of advice. 
In response, TSP administrators are 
endeavoring to shift gears in order to 
allow TSP to provide more advice for 
its participants—something that would 
eventually boost management fees. 

Federal government employees are 
generally well-educated, middle-class, 
well-informed folk: If they are forgoing 
the low, low investment costs associ¬ 
ated with TSP for products that come 
with advisers, putting up barriers for 
other people wanting the same sort of 
advice is nonsensical. 

Perhaps no one typifies the compli¬ 
cated nature of retirement investment 
better than a former high-level federal 
employee recently profiled by Bloom¬ 
berg Business. She entered government 
service in the 1990s. Upon leaving her 
previous job to enter government serv¬ 
ice she cashed out her defined-benefit 
pension, and did the same thing with 
her TSP upon leaving her government 


job. While working for the government 
she tapped another 401(k) account 
even though she wasn’t close to retire¬ 
ment age. Her saving grace, she con¬ 
fesses, was the advice she received 
from her son—a banker at Goldman 
Sachs—who helped persuade her to 
stop putting her remaining retirement 
funds in cash and to be less cavalier in 
her decision-making. “Investing is too 
hard,” she says simply. 

This confused investor happens to 
be Alicia Munnell, who was no ordi¬ 
nary government employee: She has a 
Ph.D. in economics from Harvard and 
was a member of President Clinton’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, later 
serving as assistant secretary for policy 
in the Treasury. For the last 17 years 


M any years ago, I struck up a 
conversation with a Dutch 
businessman in a hotel in 
China. In the course of our discussion, 
I learned that he had been born in 
Asia, in the Dutch East Indies, today 
known as Indonesia. I quickly calcu¬ 
lated that he was old enough to have 
been alive during World War II, so I 
asked what happened to him? 

He told me that he and his par¬ 
ents spent the entire war in a Japanese 
prison camp. 

“What was that like?” I asked. 

He explained that because his fam¬ 
ily entered the camp when he was 
3 years old and were liberated when he 
was 8, he really had no basis of compar¬ 
ison to anything else. 
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she has run the Retirement Research 
Center at Boston College. If there’s 
anyone who ought to be capable of 
making investment decisions on her 
own, it is she. And those of us without 
investment banker offspring—what 
are we supposed to do? 

It looks like we’re about to find 
out, unless the Obama administration 
changes its mind. 

Life isn’t getting any simpler. 
Automating investment decisions to 
a greater degree is a good way to help 
inertia-ridden investors, but making 
it more difficult and costly for others 
to purchase investment advice threat¬ 
ens to make millions of Americans feel 
less secure about their retirement and 
potentially result in lower savings. ♦ 


“That’s all I knew,” he said. “That 
was really my whole life up until then.” 

They got by. They survived. As a 
child, he even found ways to play with 
some simple toys his mother made for 
him. He didn’t appear scarred in any 
way, and I thought our conversation 
had ended. But after a long pause, for 
some reason he opened up and began 
to tell me a story that I have never for¬ 
gotten. It is a story that actually said 
more about my own country, its singu¬ 
larity and its values. 

“When we were liberated,” he said, 
“these soldiers came into the camp. 
They were different. They looked like 
giants and they were all smiling.” 

One of these giants quietly sat down 
next to him and gently lifted him on 
his knee. The soldier reached into his 
pack and took out a tin can, which 
contained a piece of bread, some¬ 
thing the boy had never seen. Then 
he reached back and opened another 


The Greatest 
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can with a strange, colorful paste. 

“I watched the soldier as he slowly 
spread jam over the bread and then he 
gave it to me.” 

The man stopped there for a 
moment as his voice choked up, and 
then he turned and looked straight at 
me. “I travel all over the world.” He 
said. “I eat in very expensive restau¬ 
rants ... and I will never, ever, eat 
anything again that tasted so good.” 

I didn’t realize that I was nodding 
in agreement and I said, “I know,” to 
which he quickly corrected me: “No, 
you will never know ... and that’s a 
very lucky thing.” 

Seventy years ago this summer, as 
World War II came to its climactic 
end, the world became a vast arena of 
liberated humanity. People came out 
of prison camps and attics, forests and 
cellars. Whole countries and popu¬ 
lations were freed as the Nazi army 
crumbled and Japan surrendered. Mil¬ 
lions of human beings, many of whom 
had been slaves for years, most of them 
starving, were suddenly released. 

Their liberators included, along 
with our allies, a vast army of millions 
of young Americans—for some rea¬ 
son everyone referred to them as boys 
or “our boys.” Paul Fussell, the late 
writer, who was a young lieutenant in 
the 103rd Infantry, accurately titled 
his war memoir The Boys' Crusade. 

These young Americans played 
a major role in this colossal 
emancipation. Up until the war, many 
of them had never left their home 
states and had never seen anyone who 
looked different from themselves. 
Now they were in places they never 
expected to see, exotic lands like the 
Philippines, North Africa, and China. 

For many foreigners, this was their 
first glimpse of Americans as well. 
Before that, their only views came 
from Hollywood movies. These big, 
handsome soldiers with easy smiles 
proved their preconceptions to be 
pretty accurate—they all seemed to 
look like matinee idols. And they were 
extraordinarily generous. Yes, Ameri¬ 
cans were better supplied than all the 
other armies, but they shared their lar¬ 
gess with all the people they encoun¬ 
tered, including their former enemies. 


Because this large portion of 
humanity owed its freedom, in large 
part, to the United States, millions of 
Asians and Europeans of that genera¬ 
tion have always held a positive feel¬ 
ing towards this country. The United 
States helped rebuild and feed these 
people, which, of course, added to 
the warm feelings. The quiet Ameri¬ 
can military cemeteries across the 
globe, with their immaculate rows of 
white crosses intermixed with Jew¬ 
ish stars, serve as further remind¬ 
ers that this mass freedom came at a 


more significant cost than just U.S. 
tax dollars. 

It is ironic that this positive attitude 
runs completely counter to a much 
more negative narrative that is mostly 
homegrown. It comes originally out of 
leftist circles in the 1950s and began 
to take a solid hold in academic insti¬ 
tutions as baby boomers came into 
teaching positions in the late 1960s 
and ’70s. Howard Zinn’s extremely 
influential A People's History of the 
United States (1980) has only rein¬ 
forced this view. Thanks to the many 
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Paris teens welcome a GI, August 25, 1944. 


teachers who felt obliged to assign 
Zinn’s book in their high school and 
college history courses over the past 35 
years, hundreds of thousands, maybe 
even millions, of students were intro¬ 
duced to their country as America the 
empire, America the rapacious, Amer¬ 
ica the evil. 

William Ayers, the 1960s Weather¬ 
man terrorist turned education pro¬ 
fessor, is a high-value speaker at 
universities across the country today. 
Ayers often lectures on the issue of 
social justice. The man who admits 
only that the bombs set off by his 
group 40 years ago were “not enough” 
is often treated as a hero on campus. 
At the University of Oregon, Profes¬ 
sor Ayers told his young audience 
that they are a lucky generation. They 
could very possibly live in a world 
without a powerful United States. 
This new world, according to Ayers, 
will offer more freedom and opportu¬ 
nity because the United States will no 
longer determine everyone’s future 
and a small percentage of the world’s 
population (Americans) will no longer 
consume a disproportionate amount of 
the earth’s resources and wealth. 

The aging population around the 
world that was actually liberated from 
totalitarian rule in 1945 and again in 
1991 when the Soviet Union collapsed 
might not see Ayers’s vision as a 
good thing. Their real-life experience 
refutes the revisionist theory that a 
weaker America is better for the world. 
They understand what real evil looks 
like. They lived it. And they witnessed 


with their own eyes something unique 
in world history—a victorious army 
that wanted only to leave the lands 
they conquered and go home as soon 
as they arrived. They didn’t colonize; 
they fought to end colonization. They 
freed a large swath of humanity, fed 
them, and gave them billions of dol¬ 
lars to rebuild. 

In his latest book, World Order , 
Henry Kissinger tells the story of 
visiting President Harry Truman in 
Kansas City in 1961 when the for¬ 
mer secretary of state was a young 
professor. During their conversation, 
Kissinger asked Truman what in his 
presidency had made him most proud. 

“That we totally defeated our 
enemies and then brought them 
back to the community of nations,” 
Truman replied. “I would like to 


I t had been a long time since I’d 
been to a big league ballgame and 
I was looking forward to this one. 
My brother had bought the tickets, 
and going by the stadium schematic, 
it looked like we had good seats. 
Grandstand on the third base line, not 
too far up. We had lucked out on the 
schedule, too. The Nats were in first 
place in their division and playing 
the Mets, who were chasing and two 
games out. We’d even stumbled into a 
good pitching matchup. Gio Gonzalez 
for the Nats, and if he could get out of 
the first couple of innings, my brother 
said, then he could be tough, since the 
Mets were not an especially hard-hit¬ 
ting team. They were starting the best 
pitcher in their rotation, Matt Harvey. 

It was mid-July and hot, almost 100 
degrees, but the game didn’t start until 
early evening, when things would 
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think that only America would 
have done this.” Kissinger writes 
that Truman “wanted to be remem¬ 
bered not so much for America’s 
victories as for its conciliations.” 

Did America get something in 
return? Of course it did. Free coun¬ 
tries, more stable democracies, new 
markets, trade partners, and strong 
allies for sure. But add something else 
to the obvious list of benefits: wip¬ 
ing the tears from the eyes of a young 
girl with a number tattooed on her 
arm and seeing the amazement on 
an 8-year-old Dutch boy’s face tast¬ 
ing bread and jam for the first time. 
In the ledger of what these young 
Americans, these boys, accomplished 
70 years ago, we cannot fail to include 
these simple acts of kindness multi¬ 
plied by the tens-of-thousands. ♦ 


be cooling off a little. Fine night for 
a baseball game, and I had that old 
eager feeling. Cold beer, salty peanuts, 
the sound of a hard pitch hitting the 
leather of the catcher’s mitt... what 
could be better? 

But first, I had to get to the park. 
I’d spent the day at the offices of this 
magazine, which are located right in 
the tenderloin of D.C., where the law¬ 
yers and lobbyists keep their offices. I 
had to get out to the stadium, not far 
from the Navy Yard. Much too far to 
walk, so it was either a conventional 
cab, Uber, or the Metro. 

I’ve never much liked going under¬ 
ground—nothing that rises to the 
level of claustrophobia, but when I 
lived in New York, if it was a nice 
day, I’d walk 40 blocks to keep from 
taking the subway, where it was dark 
and noisy and the space around you 
seemed to shrink, little by little, the 
longer you were down there. And, 
of course, there were your fellow 


A Rotten Ride 

Crass transit in Washington. 
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Baseball fans navigate a jammed platform after a Nationals game, May 17, 2009. 


passengers, some of whom looked 
dangerous or deranged or both. 

That was some time ago and people 
tell me the subways in New York are 
now much cleaner and safer and ... 
I’ll take their word for it. Especially 
since there is Uber. 

But I had a different feeling about 
Washington’s Metro. A long time 
back, I’d ridden it every day for a 
week, when I was working on a story 
about one of those “high government 
officials” whose name I seem to have 
forgotten. I remember he was impor¬ 
tant. He had a car and driver and a 
very big office. 

Anyway, I would take the Metro 
into the District every morning from 
Virginia, where I was staying with my 
brother and his family. And I would 
ride back out every night and bore 
everyone with accounts of how fan¬ 
tastic the Metro was. It was clean. The 
trains ran on time and never seemed 
to come to a halt between stops and 
then sit there for long, troubling 
interludes, leaving you to wonder if 
you would ever get out. 

Washington, it seemed to me, had 
come up with a world-class system for 
moving people around. 

So an hour or so before the first 
pitch, I went down into the Farra- 
gut North station feeling no fear and 
lined up at one of the machines to 
buy myself a fare card. But the cou¬ 
ple in front of me was having trouble 
with the machine. It had taken their 
money but had not delivered a card. 
They punched buttons more and 
more forcefully in their frustration, 
but that didn’t work, so one of them 
went looking for someone to help 
and came back with the news that 
there was nobody in the area with the 
expertise to fix the machine. 

I went to another machine, which 
took my credit card and, then, its own 
sweet time about giving up a fare card. 
Eventually, I was cleared to ride. 

I walked down the platform, and 
things seemed less bright and clean 
than I remembered them. And then 
the public address system crackled, 
and an announcement came over the 
air. “Bllleggha, coooophlll, thrrrre...” 

Whatever the voice was saying, it 


was incomprehensible. And I remem¬ 
bered this was a feature of the New 
York subway—to the point that you 
wondered if it wasn’t done intention¬ 
ally, to keep the riders in their place, 
reminding them of the contempt in 
which the system held them. Hard 
to build new tracks and dig new 
tunnels and pay for new cars. But a 
speaker system? 

I made the ride to the park with one 
change and several new announce¬ 
ments coming through the speak¬ 
ers along the way, all of them garbled 
beyond recognition. 

The Metro delivered me to the 
park, which is handsome and up- 
to-date enough that I had forgotten 
the discontents of the ride before the 
first pitch. The Nats took the game. I 
might have wished to see a big league 
double play and a Bryce Harper 
dinger, but those were mild regrets. 
Then, it was back to the Metro. 

There was another line change on 
the way to my destination, and along 
with a few hundred other riders who 
had been to the game, I waited there 
for a full half-hour. No announce¬ 
ments came through the speakers. 
Not even the garbled kind, which 
would have assured us, at least, that 
somebody was paying attention and 
knew we were down there. 

The Metro’s brass had not, 
plainly, laid on any extra cars for the 


inevitable crush that would follow a 
ballgame. Maybe, someone behind 
me whispered, they had shut down for 
the night. It didn’t sound to me like 
whoever was saying it considered this 
beyond the realm of possibility. 

The train showed, eventually, and 
I made it to my destination. Later, 
when I said something about this to 
someone who lived in Washington, he 
gave me the old “What rock have you 
been hiding under?” look and recited 
the litany of recent Metro woes, to 
include a murder and a train stalled 
in a tunnel with passengers breathing 
toxic fumes that killed one of them. 

The system, it seems, is a mess, 
and though there have been stud¬ 
ies, reports, and hearings in abun¬ 
dance, nobody seems to know how 
to fix even the little things, like the 
speaker system that delivers only gar¬ 
bled, incomprehensible announce¬ 
ments that fit right in with the overall 
gestalt. And when the great marbled 
city that is the capital of the world’s 
most powerful nation cannot main¬ 
tain a system for moving citizens 
around efficiently and safely ... well, 
we all know the rest. 

Up above ground, in the clear air 
of the private sector, Uber is getting it 
done. Down in the tunnels of the pub¬ 
lic sector, you can’t understand a word 
that comes through the loudspeakers. 

Sic transit ... ♦ 
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Family Business 

The difficulty with dynasties 


By Noemie Emery 

he dynasty project is not faring well. Two 
relatives of three of our most recent presi¬ 
dents have faced early woes in their succes¬ 
sion plans, despite layers of aides, networks 
of backers going back generations, and 
extravagant levels of cash. On June 11, a front-page story 
in the Washington Post described the first six months of Jeb 
Bush’s campaign as a “political operation going off-course, 
disjointed in message and approach, torn between factions 
and more haphazard than it appeared on the surface ... 
defined by a series of miscalcula¬ 
tions.” The campaign’s backers said 
“strategic errors were exacerbated by 
unexpected stumbles by the would- 
be candidate, and internal strife 
within his team.” 

If this sounds familiar, it should. 

It is not only the story of Bush, try¬ 
ing to follow his father and brother 
as president, but also of Hillary 
Clinton, who is trying to walk in the 
tracks of her president husband, and 
also, too, of Edward M. Kennedy, 
who in 1979 became the last of three 
brothers to run for that office. Each began with the high¬ 
est of great expectations, tripped coming out of the gate, 
and endured a tough slog while attempting a reboot. Each 
struggled also with legacy issues, which proved in the end 
a more than mixed blessing and some part of which each 
would be forced to disown. 

As is true of the rich, dynastic families are not quite 
like the rest of us, in a number of obvious ways: They live 
in a world where the White House was a family residence, 
access is assured to most things and most people, and nice 
things—invitations and offers to make money in busi¬ 
ness—somehow keep coming their way. Bushes and Ken- 
nedys have been millionaires (Prescott Bush and Joseph P 
Kennedy), ambassadors to serious countries (George H. W. 
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Bush and Joseph P Kennedy), elected officials (Senators 
Prescott Bush, John Kennedy, Robert Kennedy, and Gov¬ 
ernor George W. Bush of Texas), and, when their fathers 
or brothers hadn’t themselves been president, they were 
people whose calls he would take. 

But while it took the Bushes and Kennedys a number 
of generations to get to the big time, the Clintons man¬ 
aged to do it in one generation, with Bill and Hillary 
together racking up a fortune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars and holding no less than five major offices—gov¬ 
ernor of Arkansas, president, first lady, senator from New 
York, and secretary of state—between them and all by 
themselves. But however it came 
or how long it took, dynastic fam¬ 
ily members share the idea that the 
White House is reachable, and, if 
they have or are told they have tal¬ 
ent, they may think it is what they 
deserve. Jeb Bush and Hillary Clin¬ 
ton were told from a young age how 
brilliant they were, and they seemed 
to believe it: Jeb was the Phi Beta 
Kappa who finished school in two 
and a half years, and Hillary Rod¬ 
ham was told—even before she set 
eyes on Bill Clinton—that she could 
and should seek the big time herself. No one ever told 
Ted Kennedy how brilliant he was (and certainly never 
his brother the president), but by the time his two older 
brothers had both been murdered he had been turned into 
a sacred vessel of sorts by the people around the family, 
the very last prince of the blood left standing, and their 
last chance to hold power again. If this leads to swelled 
heads it is hardly surprising. And there is one other ele¬ 
ment to be reckoned with: When a family has held power 
for a long enough time, it accumulates an army of aides, 
friends, and donors—a court party—whose purpose in life 
is to care for the family interests. The upside of this may 
be self-evident, but the downside is that these loyal retain¬ 
ers are unlikely to question the queen or young master, or 
to tell them they’ve made a mistake. 

The effect of this mindset on practical matters doesn’t 
take long to play out. “The assumption was that merely being 
available would be sufficient,” wrote Peter Collier and David 




Ted Kennedy greets Democratic presidential 
nominee Jimmy Carter at the Boston airport, 
August 28, 1980. 
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Horowitz of Ted Kennedy’s doomed 1979-80 effort. “It was 
almost as if he felt that the decision finally to do it... would 
in and of itself take care of all the loose ends.” This being 
the case, actual preparations had been kept to a minimum, 
which was most likely the reason his notoriously stumbling 
interview with CBS’s Roger Mudd, three days before he 
made his announcement, all but sandbagged Kennedy’s race 
at its start. His “handlers didn’t treat him like an ordinary 
political candidate who needed to be prepped for his media 
close-up,” biographer Edward Klein tells us: Words such as 
“Chappaquiddick” and “drinking” and “Joan” were seldom 
mentioned, and when they were, they were bundled as one 
into the “character issue,” which also was seldom brought 
up. “I don’t think that I was ever asked or given the opportu¬ 
nity to really explore” Chappaquiddick, pollster Peter Hart 
told Klein. “My view,” said Mudd, 

“is that he wasn’t prepared because 
he had never really sat down and 
asked himself... Why do I ... want 
to run this country? ... I suspect [he 
thought he] could sort of ascend to 
the nomination and he didn’t have 
to go through that rigorous self-exam¬ 
ination that [other politicians] ... are 
supposed to go through.” 

Before he ran, Ted Kennedy 
led his putative rivals—President 
Jimmy Carter and the GOP’s Ron¬ 
ald Reagan—by two-to-one margins, and, as biographer 
Burton Hersh noted, “The euphoria around Kennedy per¬ 
sisted almost until the day he announced.” It started to 
fade with the Mudd interview, then when Iran seized the 
American embassy, it collapsed even further, as he came 
out with a slam at the shah. “In December, the anxiety at 
the Kennedy headquarters was apparent—not just over 
what Iran was doing to the campaign, but also over what 
Kennedy himself was doing to it,” wrote Elizabeth Drew 
in the New Yorker. “People who had joined up thinking 
they were about to ride the crest of a wave were adrift.” 

“Roll up your sleeves and your mothers and fathers,” 
Kennedy exhorted one audience. His campaign, dubbed 
the “Bozo Zone” by reporters, was ridiculed. “Frequently 
his manner seemed desultory and uncertain between 
bursts of rhetoric, as if he found himself shoved out onto 
the stage and suddenly seemed puzzled about what people 
expected,” Hersh noted. “Whenever crowds responded 
listlessly, he attempted to harangue them to life.” 

S imilar problems beset the dynastic hopefuls trying 
to rise to the top in this cycle, such as Jeb Bush’s 
troubles as he tried to explain, over four days of 
interviews, what he thought of his brother’s decision 


to declare war on Iraq. As Jonah Goldberg wrote, he 
seemed “out of sync and off-tempo.” The issues he cared 
for seemed not quite of the moment. He had needlessly 
antagonized the base of his party and did not try enough 
to make up. 

“Fair or not, the impression is that Bush has been 
merely biding his time and now believes that this is his 
moment,” writes Jonathan Tobin of Commentary. Like 
Ted Kennedy in 1980 and Hillary Clinton this year, a 
sense of connection with crowds of voters is missing. “At 
times, attempts to create the illusion of genuine enthusi¬ 
asm have bordered on comical,” wrote National Review's 
Eliana Johnson, as lobbyists were bused into events to 
make them seem lively. “There’s even a lack of excite¬ 
ment among his own staff.” 

Much the same has been true of 
Hillary Clinton, who has been bid¬ 
ing her time since her husband’s 
election, if not for some years before 
that. Described as unbeatable in 
2008, she was blindsided in Iowa 
by Barack Obama (and by John 
Edwards) and never recovered. In 
2013, when she left the State Depart¬ 
ment after four years as first diplo¬ 
mat, her approval ratings were in 
the mid-60s. She tried to leave noth¬ 
ing to chance. But in 2014 her book 
launch went badly—she said she and Bill had been “dead 
broke” when he left office—and her numbers began to drift 
down. In 2015 various scandals emerged, and the numbers 
came down even further. Her response was to limit the 
chances of failure by avoiding occasions when things could 
go wrong. Announcing on video, she took off on a no-con¬ 
tact tour of the heartland in a black van with blackened 
windows. She held closed-door meetings with “everyday 
Americans,” who turned out to be well-vetted liberal activ¬ 
ists. In 29 days she took all of eight questions from jour¬ 
nalists. “Democrats wonder if they can find a 3-D printer 
that could produce a new Candidate Hillary,” wrote the 
Hill's A. B. Stoddard. “What we do know is she is consult¬ 
ing with 200 experts to find a message and a platform.... 
She appears with friendly audiences, avoids the press, and 
attacks Republicans in tweets.” 

At a Fourth of July parade in New Hampshire, she 
had the press cordoned off inside rope lines, but the 
real joie de vivre that infused her campaign seemed best 
expressed when she and aide Huma Abedin stopped for 
lunch at an Ohio Chipotle where the two—grim-faced 
and wearing dark glasses—entered, ordered, and ate in 
absolute silence. “What are she and Huma doing?” asked 
Bill Clinton as he looked at the footage. “Are they robbing 



Bill Clinton introduces Hillary at a New 
York City fundraiser for her Senate campaign, 
October 25, 1999. 
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that place?” Dynasty candidates tend to stagger at first 
when their names, organizations, and oceans of money 
fail to produce the success they took for granted. They 
may reboot and improve their performance. But by then, 
it is often too late. 

Beyond these missteps, dynasts seem plagued by other 
dysfunctions that have little to do with themselves. By the 
time that he or she faces the voters, a dynast may inherit as 
many as three generations of aides and retainers, 30 years 
or more removed from each other, and with different, 
sometimes clashing views. Ted Kennedy in 1980 had Jack 
people from 1952-60, Bobby peo¬ 
ple from 1964-68, and his personal 
aides from the Senate; Jeb Bush 
has Bush 41 and Bush 43 people, as 
well as his own people from Flor¬ 
ida; Hillary has her staff from the 
State Department, her staff from 
the Senate, the people she worked 
with when she was first lady, as 
well as what remains of Bill’s orig¬ 
inal Arkansas mafia. Light-years 
apart, they often have different 
issue agendas and fail to merge 
smoothly. Time may be lost in deal¬ 
ing with their arguments. And then, there are problems 
with famous relations, both dead and living. If they look 
too big, they can make you look smaller; if all too human¬ 
sized, then there are things to explain. 

Kennedy’s hope in 1979 was that voters would see 
his brothers in him, and look at all three as a contrast to 
the squalor, bungling, and general haplessness that had 
beset the country since 1968. But as he blundered his way 
through his campaign’s first phases, people saw him less as 
the cure than as part of the problem, and unimpressed vot¬ 
ers moved away. Stylistically, he had none of his brothers’ 
quickness and wit, much less of their eloquence, and on 
policy matters he was not quite their heir. A defense hawk 
and tax-cutter, John Kennedy would have been called cen¬ 
ter-right by post-’60s standards, while Ted had morphed 
into a lunch-bucket liberal, more like Hubert Humphrey, 
his brothers’ old rival, than like his brothers themselves. 

While Jack urged people not to ask what their coun¬ 
try could give them, Ted urged them to ask more and 
more from it. While Bobby had moved in his last days 
away from Lyndon Johnson’s Great Society and its big 
government, big spending models, Ted had embraced 
them. And where Jack had become a household name 
in World War II when he swam three miles from his 
sunken boat pulling an injured shipmate to safety, Ted 
had driven off a bridge and into the water, and left a 
young woman to die in his car. 


The difference between these two watery episodes tells 
the whole story. While the sole Kennedy loss before 1980 
had been Bobby’s loss to Eugene McCarthy in 1968 in the 
Oregon primary, Ted would go on to lose and lose mas¬ 
sively, in Iowa, New Hampshire, and Illinois, losing 44 of 
59 primaries and caucuses, winning, as Michael Barone 
tells us, “only when his backers argued that he would not 
be nominated anyway, and when Carter made an error, 
as in the March 25 contest in New York.” Ted Kennedy 
would go on to be one of the longest-serving senators in 
American history, deeply beloved by the liberals who dis¬ 
trusted his brothers. But his hopes 
to establish himself as a genuine 
national leader were gone. 

U nlike Ted Kennedy’s 
brothers, the relations 
of Jeb Bush and Hillary 
Clinton aren’t dead and revered 
but alive and contentious, which 
puts a different species of strain on 
their kin. 

It may be the case that Bill Clin¬ 
ton and George W. Bush would 
not have been reelected had they 
not passed the crime bill, welfare reform, and Medicare 
Part D, but the parties that produced them are now con¬ 
vinced they want no more of these heresies and are mak¬ 
ing it clear to their heirs. If Jeb Bush has been promising 
not to invade Arab countries, Bill Clinton has been dis¬ 
owning his signal achievements on behalf of his candi¬ 
date wife. NAFTA, Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell, not to mention 
the Defense of Marriage Act, have gone under the bus, 
as Hillary feels the need to placate serial blocs of Obama 
supporters. “Expressing a centrist philosophy, Mr. Clin¬ 
ton sought to recalibrate his party by enacting tough-on- 
crime legislation,” said the New York Times's Peter Baker. 
Now he has disowned it: “The expression of regret was 
the latest effort by Mr. Clinton to reframe his record 
nearly 15 years after he left office and clear the way for 
his wife’s own White House bid.” Ah, relatives! If they’re 
dead and adored, they make you look smaller; and if 
they’re still alive and around, they only cause problems. 
What’s a poor dynast to do? 

Have there been times when dynasts succeeded? Per¬ 
haps. But only when conditions were special, and when 
they broke out of the box. Robert F. Kennedy’s short, com¬ 
pressed run in the 1968 cycle (which ended in June, when 
he met the fate of his older brother) broke all the rules of 
dynasty politics: He ran for emotional, not really political, 
reasons; he did not enter big; he was never the favorite; 
his polls did not start out high and then crater; and he was 



Florida’s then-governorJeb Bush, right, watches 
presidential election returns with his father and 
brother in Austin, November 7 , 2000. 
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not at a loss to explain why he was running, or what he 
intended to do. He did not live to win, and no one knows 
if he could have done so, but he had established himself 
as a very strong voice, with a strong base of power, who 
would have been a huge presence for years to come. 

The second exception to the pattern of dynastic dys¬ 
function was the second George Bush. He was put forth 
not by himself or his family’s backers but by his fellow 
Republican governors, the most popular politicians of the 
late 1990s, who worried the Republican Congress had all 
but destroyed the brand of their party and decided it was 
time to get the functioning grown-ups back in command. 
They saw in George W. Bush the Republican version of 
President Clinton, an affable southerner with good people 
skills who had a record as a creative and capable governor, 
and was able to soften his party’s harder edges. Neither fit 
the profile of the heir who is raised as a prince. Bobby had 
been fairly low down on his family’s food chain—seventh 
child, third son—and had been the behind-the-scenes 
fixer for his brother the president, so much so that the 
sudden change to becoming pack leader as well as head of 
the family enterprise had been a disturbing and wrench¬ 
ing emotional moment. Bush, though the first-born and 
namesake, was not the “anointed one” of his generation: 


That had been Jeb, seven years his junior, the early self¬ 
starter, while George had belonged to another tradition 
of prominent families, the one that had made alcoholics 
over two generations of four out of six Adams sons. But for 
George, life had restarted at 40, when he stopped drinking 
and then launched a long-shot run for governor against a 
popular female incumbent. 

Instead he won, on the same day that Jeb lost his own 
race in Florida, a day that upended the two brothers’ 
lives. Thus it was George who was tapped for the nation’s 
highest office, while Jeb was just starting his own term 
in Florida, a reversal of fortune that no one expected. In 
spite of their privilege, the runt of the Kennedy litter 
and the one-time black sheep of the Bush family did not 
have the sense they were ordained and special. They had 
more of a sense of the complications and problems of life, 
and a more proportionate sense of their own places in it. 
George W. Bush did not think he was doing his country a 
favor by running for president; he thought he was lucky 
to serve, and luckier still to have conquered his demons. 

Can dynasts run well? Yes, but only if they are able to 
control the assets they have while escaping the traps of 
entitlement, arrogance, and insularity that do in so many. 
It does not happen often. Good luck with that. ♦ 


Free Enterprise Is Key to Prosperity 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

It's ironic that a government that has 
been so hostile to free enterprise recently 
opened a new exhibit in the Smithsonian 
National Museum of American History 
celebrating how business ingenuity 
and innovation helped create the most 
successful and wealthy economy on earth. 
The exhibit —American Enterprise — 
seeks to inspire the next generation of 
innovators. It's a welcome reminder of 
the power of free enterprise to stimulate 
economic growth, create jobs, and raise 
our standard of living. 

Support for free enterprise in America 
used to be a given. The painful recession 
made many Americans feel insecure and 
question if free enterprise was the best 
approach for our country. In fact, today 
we are in the midst of a battle between 
two distinct economic models. The first 
believes in the power of the individual 


and the free market—with a strong social 
safety net—to spur economic growth and 
spark innovation. The second trusts in the 
power of government, where politicians 
and unaccountable bureaucrats divvy 
up the economic spoils as they see fit, 
exercise control over key industry sectors, 
and dictate to individuals. 

The tilt toward big government 
in recent years—and away from free 
enterprise—has taken a toll on the 
economy. An onslaught of government 
regulations, a "you didn't build that" 
attitude, and sweeping legislation that's 
remade key industries like health care, 
finance, and energy have sapped 
economic growth and job creation. The 
result? We've had the weakest recovery 
since World War II, and the labor force 
participation rate is the lowest since 1978. 

A return to free enterprise principles 
would help rev up our economic engine, 
create jobs, and encourage innovation. 

Free enterprise, not government, 
empowers individuals; enables legitimate 


risk taking that is at the heart of 
innovation and growth; and reflects the 
values our nation was founded on. After 
all, the spirit of enterprise is in our DNA. 
From Benjamin Franklin to Steve Jobs, 
Americans have always pushed the 
boundaries of what was thought possible. 

Free enterprise shouldn't be 
relegated to a museum. It is something 
we need here and now to revitalize our 
economy and provide opportunities for all 
Americans. Free enterprise is what made 
the United States the land of opportunity 
and created the American Dream. While 
visiting the new exhibit is a great way 
to celebrate the role that free enterprise 
played in America's past, we need to 
renew our commitment to it today. By 
doing so, we can get back to business, 
jobs, and economic growth. 
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Civil Whites 

Why are critics so deferential 
to the radicalism of Ta-Nehisi Coates? 


By Christopher Caldwell 

M aybe “Culture Belongs to Everyone,” 
as they say at New York City’s Shake¬ 
speare in the Park shows, but the 
works of Atlantic essayist and blogger 
Ta-Nehisi Coates appear to exist in 
another realm altogether. In the weeks since the publica¬ 
tion of Between the World and Me , 

Coates’s letter to his teenage son 
about the perils and promise of 
being black and male in America, 
critics have struggled to find adjec¬ 
tives to match his achievements. 

Carlos Lozada of the Washington 
Post summed up recent discussions 
of who counted as America’s fore¬ 
most “public intellectual” by con¬ 
cluding: “Coates has won that title 
for himself, and it isn’t even close.” 

New York Times film reviewer A.O. 

Scott tweeted: “‘Must read’ doesn’t 
even come close. This from @tanehisicoates is essential, 
like water or air.” 

The book’s devotees ask not just whether we can “come 
close” to fathoming its genius but whether we, and espe¬ 
cially the whites among us, have the moral standing even 
to aspire to. The novelist Michael Chabon begs pardon: 

I know that this book is addressed to the author’s son, and 
by obvious analogy to all boys and young men of color as 
they pass, inexorably, into harm’s way. I hope that I will be 
forgiven, then, for feeling that Ta-Nehisi Coates was speak¬ 
ing to me, too, one father to another, teaching me that real 
courage is the courage to be vulnerable. 

The Times columnist David Brooks was clearly trou¬ 
bled by a passage in which Coates recalls watching the 
World Trade Center towers burn on September 11, 2001, 
and remembers having seen “no difference” between a 
policeman who had shot one of his college classmates 


Christopher Caldwell is a senior editor at The Weekly Standard. 


and those police and firemen then being incinerated 
in the buildings. (“They were not human to me.”) But 
Brooks managed to catch himself before he committed 
an act of lese-majeste: “I suppose the first obligation is to 
sit with it,” he wrote, “to make sure the testimony is 
respected and sinks in. But I have to ask, Am I display¬ 
ing my privilege if I disagree? Is my job just to respect 
your experience and accept your conclusions? Does 
a white person have standing 
to respond?” 

Other white public intellec¬ 
tuals were ready to offer guid¬ 
ance. Wrote Toronto National 
Post columnist Emily Keeler: 
“It’s despicable for Brooks to 
position the destruction of peo¬ 
ple’s lives as some kind of learning 
opportunity for white people. ... 
Coates isn’t writing to or for us, 
fellow white people.” But Kee¬ 
ler could not help taking a little 
peek at the book herself, and 
now, she writes, she “wouldn’t give up the chance to bear 
witness to that bracing act of love, and perhaps, to feel 
changed by it, for the world.” 

PLUNDER AND REPARATION 

or decades, several books every publishing season 
have promised an “authentic” account of the expe¬ 
rience of being black in America. But the 39-year- 
old Coates, a Baltimore native, has struck it very big. We 
learn from New York magazine that he even shows up late 
for meetings with the president. Coates claims as his model 
a classic of the black autobiographical genre, James Bald¬ 
win’s The Fire Next Time (1963). It is not immediately clear, 
though, what distinguishes Coates’s effort from the heap 
of less distinguished books written in Baldwin’s wake. To 
figure this out one must look at “The Case for Repara¬ 
tions,” a 16,000-word essay Coates wrote for the Atlantic 
last year, which won him a wide Internet following. The 
article makes no explicit “case” that someone should pay 



Coates at the University of Virginia, January 22, 2015 
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today’s blacks for the mistreatment of yesterday’s. The 
case gets made by implication, through a thumbnail his¬ 
tory of American slavery, the racial prejudice that under¬ 
lay it, and the inequality and injustice that survived it. 

Coates asks us to accept that reparations, far from 
being unthinkable, have always made intuitive sense to 
reasonable Americans. This requires a slippery kind of 
redefinition, in which a Chicago homeowners’ association 
suing slumlords, or an eighteenth-century slave claim¬ 
ing part of her fled Loyalist owner’s estates, is “seeking 
reparations.” It also requires racializing certain race- 
neutral phenomena. Until the introduction of federal 
housing guarantees in the 1930s, whites, it goes with¬ 
out saying, were the biggest victims of housing financed 
“on contract”—i.e., through a system in which the buyer 
acquires no equity until the house is fully paid for. In the 
1950s Chicago that Coates describes, it was black new¬ 
comers who suffered most. Coates notes, rightly, that 
federal housing aid made suburbanization possible. He 
adds that federal housing authorities actively reinforced 
segregation by accepting restrictive covenants and other 
instruments of exclusion and by “redlining” (classifying 
certain neighborhoods as bad credit risks). A hallmark 
of Coates’s style is the lurid metaphor that blurs the past 
and the present, the imaginary and the real, and incites 
ideological combat. “In America,” he writes, “there is a 
strange and powerful belief that if you stab a black person 
10 times, the bleeding stops and the healing begins the 
moment the assailant drops the knife.” 

From this point, Coates orates, rather than reasons, 
his way to a reinterpretation of American history. The 
key concept is “plunder.” White Americans did not, as the 
heroic narrative of civil rights would have it, move from 
enslaving blacks to excluding them, and then, starting 
in the 1950s, steadily break down the exclusion until we 
reached the more equal world of today. No—Coates’s argu¬ 
ment is one of “structural racism.” To this day, society is 
structured so that whites can continue to rip off blacks. 
Indeed, they cannot do without blacks, whose exploitation 
is their main source of prosperity. America’s entire demo¬ 
cratic Constitution was built on goods robbed under color 
of law and still rests on that robbery. “By erecting a slave 
society,” Coates writes, “America created the economic 
foundation for its great experiment in democracy.” Repa¬ 
rations are owed because today’s system is the same system 
in essence, and all whites participate in it. “White suprem¬ 
acy,” he writes, “is not merely the work of hotheaded dem¬ 
agogues, or a matter of false consciousness, but a force so 
fundamental to America that it is difficult to imagine the 
country without it.” 

Coates does not address such questions as whether 
the Constitution, unsubsidized by plunder, is something 


the country can still afford, or whether democratic ver¬ 
dicts passed under conditions of plunder—including the 
decision to wage war against the slaveholding South in 
1861 and the passage of civil rights laws in the 1960s— 
are to be thought legitimate or illegitimate. But he does 
come up with a basis for a “bottom line”: the difference 
between black and white per capita income, multiplied by 
the population of blacks, to be paid each year for “a decade 
or two.” It is a figure that would today come to between 
$4 and $9 trillion (between a quarter and half the U.S. 
GDP), to be supplemented perhaps by “a program of job 
training and public works that takes racial justice as its 
mission but includes the poor of all races.” 

One more element in this view of reparations should 
detain us, and it is the key element: The reparations 
under discussion will not discharge the debt whites owe 
to blacks. “We may find,” Coates writes, “that the country 
can never fully repay African Americans.” What he is pro¬ 
posing is ultimately less a regime of reparations for blacks 
(since nothing can be fully “repaired”) than a program of 
infinite penance for whites. To judge from the reaction to 
Coates’s book, white intellectuals are ready to endorse this 
idea almost unanimously. 

X MARKS THE SPOT 

etween the World and Me uses this plunder-based 
model of the American race problem as a way to 
understand the recent wave of highly publicized 
incidents involving police violence against young black 
men. It repeats many themes from the reparations article. 
But it is written in a very different idiom—as a rambling, 
reminiscent, repetitive, hortatory, easily distracted letter 
of advice to Coates’s teenage son. The evidence mustered 
in the reparations article was tendentious, but there was a 
good deal of it. Coates cites historians Thomas Sugrue and 
Kenneth Jackson and the late Tony Judt’s discussion of 
Israeli controversies over German reparations. This new 
book doesn’t use evidence at all. It is a performance, an 
oration, an affirmation: a cri de coeur for those who are 
well-disposed to it, a harangue for those who are not. 

Violent confrontations between youth and law enforce¬ 
ment are invoked, not explained. When Coates alludes, 
for instance, to his son’s shock at finding out on tele¬ 
vision one night last autumn that “the killers of Michael 
Brown would go free,” he presents the episode as a self- 
evident miscarriage of justice. That night, which ended in 
riots in St. Louis, was certainly a tense one, and a politi¬ 
cally engaged person can be forgiven for getting angry or 
downcast in front of a TV set. But months have passed, 
and the best evidence we now have is that the policeman 
who shot Brown should indeed have walked free. Not even 
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former attorney general Eric Holder thought there was 
enough evidence for an indictment. And Holder is a man 
whose attentiveness to the very questions of police preju¬ 
dice that preoccupy Coates led the historian and activist 
Michael Eric Dyson to call him a “straight-up-and-down 
race man.” 

Someone who has not read Between the World and Me 
may have the sense that reviewers are dodging the nitty- 
gritty of Coates’s argument about police violence. They are 
not. There is no argument. It is no part of Coates’s proj¬ 
ect to weigh the evidence in the varied cases of, say, Tray¬ 
von Martin, Michael Brown, Eric Garner, Walter Scott, 
and Freddie Gray; to consider whether high crime rates 
in black neighborhoods may provoke, and even justify, 
more aggressive policing there; or to ask 
whether the vividness and efficiency of 
our new information technology might 
not be causing us to overreact to a hand¬ 
ful of incidents among the millions of 
encounters between police and suspects 
each year. (That is, we might assume 
we’re seeing the tip of the iceberg when 
what we’re seeing is the iceberg.) Coates 
assumes police guilt in each instance. It 
is part of the “structure.” 

The book, in fact, develops no argu¬ 
ments of any kind. In this sense it is 
true to the literary device Coates uses to 
frame it. Father-to-son letters tend to be 
written in a somewhat private language, 
and are rarely given over to logical dem¬ 
onstrations of truth or falsity. In place of 
arguments, Coates has a field of favorite 
subjects, or themes, which he crisscrosses haphazardly, 
as if running a lawnmower, for the duration of the book, 
sometimes going back over territory he has covered before, 
and leaving certain important patches unmowed. One can 
lay out the half-dozen most important of these themes: 

■ Plunder. The white plunder of blacks, he writes, “has 
matured into habit and addiction; the people who could 
author the mechanized death of our ghettos, the mass 
rape of private prisons, then engineer their own forget¬ 
ting must inevitably plunder much more.” The plunder 
model is more suited to alleging bankers’ exploitation 
than policemen’s violence. In fact it creates a logical prob¬ 
lem—one cannot exploit something and destroy it at the 
same time—that Coates seeks to resolve by introducing a 
mystical-sounding concept of bodies. 

■ Bodies. The “black body” is invoked in a variety of 
ways, sometimes Strangelovean (“This need to be always 
on guard was an unmeasured expenditure of energy, the 
slow siphoning of the essence. It contributed to the fast 


breakdown of our bodies”), sometimes minatory (“The 
police departments of your country have been endowed 
with the authority to destroy your body”), sometimes 
erotic (“We are all our beautiful bodies and so must never 
be prostrate before barbarians, must never submit our 
original self, our one of one, to defiling and plunder”). 

■ Nostalgia. Coates loves the literature of the days when 
the struggle between blacks and whites was more obvi¬ 
ously Manichean than in our own era of mass immigra¬ 
tion, the EEOC, and shopping malls. A curious element of 
this book is its vocabulary. The word “African-American,” 
imposed on American usage with partial success since 
the 1980s, appears only twice; “black,” which appears 
208 times, is Coates’s preferred term. “Affirmative action” 

does not appear in the book in any 
form. Nor does “Obama,” although 
Coates tells his son at one point, “I 
don’t know what it means to grow 
up with a black president, social 
networks, omnipresent media, and 
black women everywhere in their 
natural hair.” 

■ Howard University. A main 
repository of this nostalgia is his¬ 
torically black Howard University, 
in Washington, D.C., which Coates 
attended, and which he describes 
variously as “the vastness of black 
people across space-time” and 
“my only Mecca.” He is grateful to 
the faculty for having encouraged 
him to take with a grain of salt the 
“weaponized” history he confesses a 
taste for, and alludes to a contemporary at school named 
Prince Jones who was killed in a confrontation with police 
in Virginia in 2000. 

■ Atheism. Coates insists vehemently on his atheism. 
Since he does not bother to demonstrate, Christopher 
Hitchens-style, any grounds for nonbelief, his primary 
purpose seems not theological but political. Coates wishes 
to disaffiliate himself from the mostly Christian-derived 
theories of nonviolence, associated with Martin Luther 
King Jr. and drummed into the heads of schoolchildren 
each Black History Month, through which all Americans 
under 50 have come to understand the civil rights move¬ 
ment. (Coates is quite right that this is an oversimplifica¬ 
tion of what was a highly varied uprising, but he does not 
dwell on the subject.) Such theories, as Coates sees them, 
mean “exulting non-violence for the weak and the biggest 
guns for the strong.” 

■ Malcolm X and black nationalism. Coates claims 
descent instead from the alternative tradition of 


The white plunder of 
blacks, Coates writes, 
‘has matured into 
habit and addiction; 
the people who could 
author the mechanized 
death of our ghettos, 
the mass rape of 
private prisons, 
then engineer their 
own forgetting must 
inevitably plunder 
much more.’ 
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Malcolm X, who professed indifference to whether 
black emancipation came through the ballot or the bul¬ 
let. Coates’s father, the subject of his first memoir, had 
been a “local captain” in the Black Panther party in the 
1960s. Coates reveres him, and the Black Panther move¬ 
ment generally. “I was attracted to their guns,” he writes 
of his youth, “because the guns seemed honest. The guns 
seemed to address this country, which invented the streets 
that secured them with despotic police, in its primary 
language—violence.” 

REAL BLACKS, FAKE WHITES 

f that were the whole of the book, there would be 
little to excite any reader—and, in terms of subject 
matter, that is the whole of the book. But underpin¬ 
ning these discussions is a mythologized, even metaphysi¬ 
cal idea of race, and this is what has imparted to certain 
readers an exhilarating promise of liberation. Coates’s 
world is, in the literal sense, unprincipled. It is arbitrary. 
Sauce for the goose is never sauce for the gander. When 
whites are at issue, he urges us to “forget about inten¬ 
tions”—protestations that one is not a racist don’t keep 
blacks from being left to suffer in the streets. When it 
comes to blacks, intentions matter profoundly—we must 
understand that the menacing boys of Coates’s childhood 
Baltimore were more afraid than threatening; most likely 
they were “girding themselves against the ghosts of the 
bad old days when the Mississippi mob gathered round 
their grandfathers so that the branches of the black body 
might be torched, then cut away.” 

Blackness is real in this world, but whiteness is fake. 
Coates uses theories of “racecraft” that have lately come 
out of academic cultural studies departments, which hold 
race to be a pure social construction, but he is unwilling to 
apply them with the same rigor to his own blackness. “We 
will always be black, you and I,” he tells his son, “even if it 
means different things in different places.” When Coates 
talks in ghetto slang with a stranger at an airport, they are 
communicating as “two particular strangers of this tribe 
that we call black. ... In that single exchange with that 
young man, I was speaking the personal language of my 
people. It was the briefest intimacy, but it captured much 
of the beauty of my black world.” 

Whiteness, by contrast, is presented as a figment of the 
imagination, a kind of delirium. Strictly speaking, there are 
no whites, there are only “these new people who have been 
brought up hopelessly, tragically, deceitfully, to believe that 
they are white.” Sometimes Coates calls this belief “the 
Dream,” a concept he conflates with the American Dream. 
The Dream is not just a “deceitful” but an utterly malevolent 
force. It is what justifies the plunder of blacks: 


“White America” is a syndicate arrayed to protect its 
exclusive power to dominate and control our bodies. Some¬ 
times this power is direct (lynching), and sometimes it is 
insidious (redlining). But however it appears, the power of 
domination and exclusion is central to the belief in being 
white, and without it, “white people” would cease to exist 
for want of reasons. 

This theme—that whiteness, in all its falsity, is parasit¬ 
ical on blackness, in all its authenticity—is one he returns 
to again and again: 

There is no them without you, and without the right to 
break you they must necessarily fall from the mountain, 
lose their divinity, and tumble out of the Dream. And then 
they would have to determine how to build their suburbs 
on something other than human bones, how to angle their 
jails toward something other than a human stockyard, 
how to erect a democracy independent of cannibalism. But 
because they believe themselves to be white, they would 
rather countenance a man choked to death on film under 
their laws. 

Whiteness, defined this way, becomes a kind of blood¬ 
sucking subhumanity. “Part of me thinks that your very 
vulnerability brings you closer to the meaning of life,” 
Coates tells his son, “just as for others, the quest to believe 
oneself white divides them from it.” Black Is Beautiful 
is a beautiful message, but there are two senses in which 
one can say it. You can say “Black [Too] Is Beautiful” or 
you can say “[Only] Black Is Beautiful.” This book leans 
towards the latter view. 

Focusing his rage on “people who believe themselves 
to be white,” as opposed to whites, is a punctilio that lets 
Coates write to two contradictory ends. First, it shields him, 
on a technicality, from imputations of hatred and scape¬ 
goating. But second, by blurring lines of racial identity, it 
allows him to scapegoat whites more broadly, even for mis¬ 
deeds they did not commit. The street gangs of Baltimore 
who terrified Coates when he was young were black—but to 
speak of “black-on-black crime” is, in his view, to indulge in 
“jargon, violence to language, which vanishes the men who 
engineered the covenants, who fixed the loans, who planned 
the projects, who built the streets and sold red ink by the 
barrel.” The Maryland police officer who shot Coates’s 
classmate Prince Jones in September 2000 was black, as 
were many of the politicians responsible for hiring him— 
but they do not bear the ultimate blame for Jones’s death. 
Who does? “The Dream of acting white, of talking white, 
of being white, murdered Prince Jones as sure as it murders 
black people in Chicago with frightening regularity.” 

There is one passage in the book that has been taken 
up with such zeal by street protesters and the Black Lives 
Matter movement that it can stand as the book’s conden¬ 
sation and synopsis: 
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It is not necessary that you believe that the officer who 
choked Eric Garner set out that day to destroy a body. 
All you need to understand is that the officer carries with 
him the power of the American state and the weight of 
an American legacy, and they necessitate that of the bod¬ 
ies destroyed every year, some wild and disproportionate 
number of them will be black. 

Here is what I would like for you to know: In America, 
it is traditional to destroy the black body —it is heritage. 

If the country really is as Coates describes it here, 
with such traditions, such a heritage, what is the proper 
response to it? In the passage where he describes to his son 
his indifference to the attacks of September 11, 2001—the 
passage that made David Brooks so mad that he nearly 
interrupted his thank-you letter to Coates—Coates notes 
that there was once a slave market in lower Manhattan. 
He implies to his son that forgiveness is his to confer, and 
urges him to withhold that forgiveness: 

I did know that Bin Laden was not the first man to bring 
terror to that section of the city. I never forgot that. Neither 
should you. In the days after, I watched the ridiculous pag¬ 
eantry of flags, the machismo of firemen, the overwrought 
slogans. Damn it all. Prince Jones was dead. And hell upon 
those who tell us to be twice as good and shoot us no mat¬ 
ter. Hell for ancestral fear that put black parents under ter¬ 
ror. And hell upon those who shatter the holy vessel. 

The charge that Coates is leveling at the present-day 
United States is genocide. The project, the “struggle” 
that Coates is recommending to his son, is retribution for 
genocide. You would need to be a “public intellectual” not 
to see where this is tending. 

DAZED AND CONFUSED 

f certain readers have not been able to see it, that 
is partly because nowhere in this book is Coates’s 
meaning as clear as it ought to be. One is constantly 
running across sentences that appear to have been mis- 
typeset: “Remember the rumbling we all felt under the 
beauty of Paris, as though the city had been built in abey¬ 
ance of Pompeii.” Even critics who extol Coates’s prose 
admit that there are moments when they haven’t the fog¬ 
giest idea what he is talking about. Michiko Kakutani of 
the New York Times praised his “lyric and gritty prose” 
but grants she found his leitmotif of “the Dream” “some¬ 
what confusing.” David Brooks calls Coates’s definition of 
whiteness “confusing,” too, and says of his 9/11 thoughts: 
“You obviously do not mean that literally today (some¬ 
times in your phrasing you seem determined to be misun¬ 
derstood).” The book, apparently, is eloquent in the sense 
of “hard to understand.” 

Opacity serves Coates. His narrative often does exactly 
what he excoriates the white American narrative of race for 


doing: It obscures agency. It leaves unclear who is doing 
what. Deeds and misdeeds for which someone ought to 
be assigned responsibility happen like weather. Coates’s 
descriptions of his childhood neighborhood are hazy—in 
his account of a gang member showing a gun in the local 
7-Eleven parking lot, it is never clear whether the boy is 
threatening Coates or someone else. Coates’s late classmate 
Prince Jones, killed by a policeman in Virginia, is waved at 
the reader as a totem of Coates’s own proximity to real vio¬ 
lence and injustice. It is only after recurring professions 
of his anguish at Jones’s death that Coates notes, 10 pages 
before the book’s close: “The fact is that I had not known 
Prince all that well.” 

Where Coates is most precise is when he is recasting, to 
tendentious and incendiary effect, what others have said. 
This is a trope that will be familiar to readers of his repa¬ 
rations article (“In 1949, a group of Englewood Catholics 
formed block associations intended to ‘keep up the neigh¬ 
borhood.’ Translation: keep black people out.”). Here, he 
describes a strange encounter on the West Side of Manhat¬ 
tan, in which, he says, a white woman, coming off an esca¬ 
lator, pushed his 4-year-old son and said, “Come on!” and 
Coates threatened her: 

I turned and spoke to this woman, and my words were hot 
with all of the moment and all of my history. She shrunk 
back, shocked. A white man standing nearby spoke up 
in her defense. ... “I could have you arrested,” he said. 
Which is to say, “One of your son’s earliest memories will 
be watching the men who sodomized Abner Louima and 
choked Anthony Baez cuff, club, tase, and break you.” 

This book is short, simple, monomaniacal, and 
punchy. That can be a plus. “Visceral” and “direct” are 
two perfectly appropriate adjectives that have been much 
conferred. And yet, critics have felt the need to praise the 
book for the very virtues in which it is most obviously 
deficient. Jack Hamilton, an assistant professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, writes in Slate : “Coates is more teacher 
than preacher, a polymath whose breadth of knowledge on 
matters ranging from literature to pop culture to French 
philosophy to the Civil War bleeds through every page 
of his book, distilled into profound moments of discov¬ 
ery, immensely erudite but never showy.” Not a word of 
this is true. Coates may well possess this knowledge pri¬ 
vately, and there are signs of it in his reparations article, 
but it is wholly absent from his book. What Civil War? 
The two pages describing battlefields he toured with his 
son after page 99? What French philosophy? Coates men¬ 
tions Sartre and Camus once, on page 122, but only to say 
he’s never read them. Coates himself, while he professes a 
love of books and learning, makes no claim to erudition, 
“immense” or otherwise. 

In general, black writers have been more 
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balanced in their assessment of the book. The linguist John 
McWhorter, for instance, who is one of the rare American 
commentators of any race who actually can lay claim to a 
broad erudition, was taken aback by the “almost tearfully 
ardent praise” for Coates’s reparations piece. McWhorter 
dismissed one of Coates’s more exuberant fans as having 
written “the kind of thing one formerly said of the Greatest 
Story Ever Told” and described Coates as fulfilling the role 
of a priest in some new religion of antiracism. 

MAJORITARIAN PIGS 

oates has written a provocative book about one of 
the pivotal issues of our time: the confrontation 
between black youth and forces of order. With an 
Internet and grassroots campaign having arisen to dele- 
gitimize the latter, it would be surprising if the issue did 
not gather intensity in coming months. Coates’s contribu¬ 
tion to the discussion is not well written or well reasoned 
or trustworthy. But it is politically engaged, and exhilarat¬ 
ing in the way that political engagement is exhilarating. If 
the book itself tells us little about the issue, the reaction 
to the book among intellectuals tells us a lot. It is evidence 
that something is changing at the core of our literary cul¬ 
ture. Either critics have lost sight that there is such a thing 
as an unworthy book on a worthy subject; or they are too 
terrified of being tarred as racists even to give an accurate 
description of a book about race. 

Coates’s book sets a mood rather than conducts an 
argument. Feeling demonized himself, he offers a coun¬ 
ter-demonization that will convey forcefully to whites (or 
at least those who read it) that blacks (or at least one black 
author confident he speaks in their name) think white 
culture worthless and predatory. It will convey, too, that 
he considers the measures put in place to secure racial 
equality since the civil rights legislation in the 1960s 
laughably inadequate. 

Both races believe race relations have deteriorated in 
recent years, a New York Times poll has found, with two- 
thirds describing them as “generally bad.” There was a 
moment of solidarity over the murder of nine black Chris¬ 
tians in South Carolina, culminating in a successful biracial 
movement to remove the Confederate battle flag from the 
state’s capitol. In fact, a poll taken in mid-July by the Pew 
Research Center found a slim majority of whites (53 per¬ 
cent) saying, for the first time ever, that “the country needs 
to continue making changes to achieve racial equality.” But 
each side is perpetually in danger of missing, or minimiz¬ 
ing, the sacrifices the other has had to make over the last 
half-century. Heightening the tension are the almost con¬ 
stant admonitions to whites that the country’s demogra¬ 
phy is changing and they will someday be outnumbered. 


The implicit message is that concessions will be imposed 
on them, whether they like it or not. 

So the lavish praise—and even gratitude—that 
Between the World and Me has elicited from white elites is 
surprising. Truculent, aggrieved, allergic to compromise, 
Coates has nonetheless seen his book blown to the top of 
the bestseller lists on a powerful tailwind of antiracism. 
The cynical way of explaining its success is to note that 
the interests of privileged minorities (royal families, oli¬ 
garchies, coteries of literary critics) are often the same as 
those of underprivileged minorities. Both of them distrust 
and seek protection against electoral majorities. In this 
light some of the most impassioned passages in the book 
are revealing. “The problem with the police is not that 
they are fascist pigs,” Coates writes at one point, “but 
that our country is ruled by majoritarian pigs.” Coates 
returns to this rare word in his closing pages. “We are cap¬ 
tured, brother, surrounded by the majoritarian bandits 
of America.” A median voter might find such statements 
appalling. A New York literary critic, with his own mis¬ 
givings about majoritarian views on gay rights and guns 
and school prayer, might find them consoling. 

A less cynical explanation is to say that McWhorter 
is right about antiracism’s having become a substitute 
religion. In demanding from whites a program of infi¬ 
nite penance, Coates is offering them a metaphysical pur¬ 
pose. Many seem to welcome it, as did the Germans who 
flocked to the lectures of Daniel Jonah Goldhagen when 
he published Hitler's Willing Executioners in 1996. Coates’s 
book runs whites down—but at least it gives them a role. 
In our day, the peer pressure to join the procession of 
penitents gains momentum online, from what students 
of Internet memes call “virtue signaling.” 

“My experience in this world,” Coates writes, “has 
been that the people who believe themselves to be white 
are obsessed with the politics of personal exoneration.” 
He needn’t have made that explicit. It is plain from 
the style of his prose. As Bertrand Russell once wrote: 
“A skillful orator, when he wishes to stimulate warlike 
feeling, produces in his audience two layers of belief: 
a superficial layer, in which the power of the enemy is 
magnified so as to make great courage seem necessary, 
and a deeper layer, in which there is a firm conviction 
of victory.” But to rely on whites’ desire for exonera¬ 
tion may be to miscalculate, in just the way various vil¬ 
lains in Coates’s narrative once did, from the builders 
of the Southern cotton economy to the planners of the 
all-white towns who succeeded them. They, too, looked 
at black-white relations as they existed in one era, in one 
place, in one social class, and mistook them for laws of 
nature, forgetting that race relations can always get a lot 
better, and just as easily get a lot worse. ♦ 
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Orson Welles meets the press, October 31, 1938. 


When Earthlings Panic 

It makes for great mythology. by Robert Nason 


B efore the fake news of the 
Onion , before fake TV 
newscasters such as Jon 
Stewart and Stephen Col¬ 
bert, there was Orson Welles and his 
1938 dramatization of H.G. Wells’s 
The War of the Worlds. No radio pro¬ 
gram has ever been examined as 
thoroughly, in books, film, and televi¬ 
sion. Coverage leans toward the lurid, 
describing how Americans were so 
terrified by “news bulletins” about a 
Martian invasion that they fled their 
homes, attempted suicide, or prayed for 


Robert Nason is a writer in New York. 


Broadcast Hysteria 

Orson Welles’s War of the Worlds 
and the Art of Fake News 
by A. Brad Schwartz 
Hill and Wang, 352 pp., $35 


salvation from extraterrestrial heat 
rays. But this carefully researched 
new book reveals that the press, 
pundits, and academics got the story 
colossally wrong. 

A. Brad Schwartz has evaluated 
more than a thousand letters writ¬ 
ten by Martian broadcast listeners to 


CBS, to the Federal Communications 
Commission, and to Welles himself. 
Schwartz is the first scholar to have 
read some of these letters since they 
were deposited in the University of 
Michigan’s Welles archive in 2005. 
Also drawing on recent work by other 
researchers, he comes to a startling 
conclusion: The hysteria was pro¬ 
duced not by the audience, but by the 
press, which scared the public with 
misleading reports of mass terror, fol¬ 
lowed by dire warnings that Ameri¬ 
cans were dangerously susceptible to 
fascism by demagogues controlling 
the medium of radio. 
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If there was any invasion, it was 
by radio itself, which made its first 
American broadcast in 1920 and cre¬ 
ated print enmity toward the new, 
faster medium, a dislike that intensi¬ 
fied as advertising revenues were cap¬ 
tured by broadcasters. The number of 
homes with radios leapt from 60,000 in 
1921 to 16.7 million in 1930. 

Radio became a fixture of Ameri¬ 
can life in the decade that followed, 
from coverage of the kidnapping of 
Charles Lindbergh’s baby son to the 
fiery crash of the German zeppelin 
Hindenburg (“Oh, the humanity!”). 
This shared national experience was 
new, and, as Schwartz writes: 

Never before in human history had 
such a great mass of people, spread 
over such a wide area, been able to 
follow events instantaneously. Radio 
allowed people to be both disparate 
and together, isolated yet involved; 
it helped foster a sense of national 
community at a time when eco¬ 
nomic and social turmoil threatened 
to tear the country apart. 

Enter a man made for the moment: 
Orson Welles. Proclaimed a genius 
virtually the moment he was born in 
Wisconsin in 1915, he was a star of 
both theater and radio by the time he 
was barely out of his teens. CBS radio 
would be the vehicle for his Mercury 
Theatre on the Air's Halloween eve 
adaptation of H.G. Wells’s 1898 
science-fiction novel. 

Worried that listeners would find 
the story too silly, Welles instructed 
writer Howard Koch (of future 
Casablanca fame) to change its set¬ 
ting from 19th-century England to 
20th-century America. The script used 
names of real places and presented 
the drama as a series of news bulletins 
interrupted by seemingly normal pro¬ 
gramming. Koch dropped his pencil 
over a map; the point hit a tiny town 
named Grover’s Mill, New Jersey. 
That’s where the Martians would land. 

On a Sunday night at 8 p.m., six 
million listeners heard an announcer 
present “Orson Welles and The Mer¬ 
cury Theatre on the Air in The War of 
the Worlds by H.G. Wells.” Orson 
Welles’s resonant baritone then spoke 
the novel’s opening lines, followed by 


an announcer who cut to supposed 
orchestra music out of a Manhat¬ 
tan hotel. This was interrupted by 
reports of explosions on Mars and an 
interview with “Professor Pierson of 
the Princeton Observatory,” played 
by Welles himself. The station then 
returned to music. 

The pace was measured and con¬ 
vincing. When reporter “Carl Phil¬ 
lips” arrives at Grover’s Mill to report 
on a presumed meteor that fell there, 
he encounters a cylinder whose top 
unscrews as monstrous-looking armed 
aliens emerge to attack the Earthlings. 
His commentary is redolent of the 



Hindenburg crash: “There’s a jet of 
flame. ... It leaps right at the advanc¬ 
ing men! ... Lord, they’re turning 
into flame!” The station then goes 
silent. Welles held that silence for an 
unnervingly long time. 

As the aliens (now officially Mar¬ 
tians) rampage through the tristate 
area, causing fake death and deso¬ 
lation, various pseudo-officials are 
brought on to calm the public. One 
sounds too much like Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, violating a radio dictum that the 
president should not be imitated on 
the air. Network executives were furi¬ 
ous. Midway through the broadcast, 


Welles noticed policemen entering 
the control room: He’d ignored the 
customary “station identification” at 
the half-hour mark and had waited 40 
minutes before reminding people that 
the program was a dramatization. By 
then, it was too late: Switchboards at 
CBS were lighting up brighter than a 
Martian heat ray. 

At a press conference the next 
morning, Welles was unshaven, con¬ 
trite, and deeply apologetic for any 
injury, physical or mental, he might 
have caused. In fact, he was terrified 
that he would go to jail—and that his 
meteoric career had crashed to Earth. 
What had happened? Conjecture 
was that many radio listeners who 
tuned in to a more popular program 
with Edgar Bergen and his wooden 
sidekick Charlie McCarthy didn’t 
care for guest Dorothy Lamour’s 
singing and switched to Welles’s pro¬ 
gram only after it had been identified 
as a drama. Schwartz’s research finds 
otherwise, indicating that relatively 
few made the switch. Nevertheless, 
Welles’s friend, the writer and radio 
personality Alexander Woollcott, sent 
him a telegram for the ages: “The 
intelligent people were all listening 
to a dummy, and all the dummies 
were listening to you.” 

The newspapers had a field day. 
The New York Times wrote that “a 
wave of mass hysteria” had over¬ 
taken America and reported that 
a Pittsburgh man stopped his wife 
from taking poison as she screamed, 
“I’d rather die this way than like 
that.” But Schwartz’s research indi¬ 
cates that such sensational stories 
were either invented, exaggerated, 
or anomalous. Meanwhile, an Iowa 
senator with the improbable name of 
Clyde LaVerne Herring (D) told the 
press that the Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission should prohibit 
radio scripts containing violent mate¬ 
rial that could warp children’s minds. 
Columnist Dorothy Thompson wrote 
that Welles should receive a congres¬ 
sional medal for demonstrating radio’s 
potential for demagoguery. Others 
called Welles a fascist for using the air¬ 
waves to terrify the public. 

In Germany, the real fascists used 
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Welles’s broadcast for their own pro¬ 
paganda purposes. Adolf Hitler jibed 
that he would never “start a war scare 
in the world, a panic, perhaps, about an 
impending invasion of Martians,” and 
the Nazi press sneered that Americans 
were so stupid they would believe any¬ 
thing. Academics piled on, too. Prince¬ 
ton social psychologist Hadley Cantril’s 
volume The Invasion from Mars: A Study 
in the Psychology of Panic (1940) was 
methodologically flawed and tainted 
by the author’s prejudices. Schwartz 
notes that its interviewees were drawn 
largely from the Princeton area, near 
the program’s Active epicenter—and, 
consequently, included a high con¬ 
centration of frightened listeners. 
Cantril, says Schwartz, betrayed his 
own disdain for ordinary Americans 
by claiming that those more likely to 
believe the broadcast were less edu¬ 
cated, lower-class, and more religious 
than those less likely to believe, who 
were educated, not very religious, and 
possessed “critical ability”—people 
not unlike Cantril himself. 

By contrast, Schwartz argues that 
those who believed the broadcast were 
none of the above. Rather, they were part 
of small communities where misinfor¬ 
mation spread quickly—“virally,” as 
we would say today—regardless of the 
inhabitants’ background. Addition¬ 
ally, many who missed Welles’s open¬ 
ing thought the bulletins referred 
either to a natural disaster or a Ger¬ 
man invasion—a not-implausible 
notion in the same month that Hitler 
seized the Sudetenland. 

Ultimately, however, most people 
were either aware that the program was 
a drama or briefly worried but then 
reassured after some simple checking. 
Yet the mass-panic legend persists. 

Schwartz is a graceful writer and a 
diligent historian, but he falters when 
turning his eye to the present. In his 
conclusion, he expresses dismay that 
modern media blur the line between 
news and entertainment, allowing 
consumers to find niche program¬ 
ming that caters to their beliefs. He 
perversely commends the aforemen¬ 
tioned Stewart and Colbert for alert¬ 
ing the public to this state of affairs 
while ignoring the fact that these 


faux-newscasters offer biased views of 
their own for their niche audience. 

Near the end of his life, Orson 
Welles noted of his Martian broad¬ 
cast that people in other countries had 
tried the same stunt and been arrested: 
“I didn’t go to jail,” he said, “I went 
to Hollywood.” That trip resulted in 
the 1941 masterpiece Citizen Kane , a 
film famous for, among other things, 
an early sequence with a pitch-perfect 
fake newsreel. But Welles never shook 


off the notoriety caused by The War of 
the Worlds. Though adamant, in 1938, 
that he never intended to make anyone 
think the broadcast was real, he later 
enjoyed saying that he had planned it 
all—to make people understand that 
“they shouldn’t swallow everything 
that came through the tap, whether it 
was radio or not.” Such skepticism, of 
course, should also be applied to state¬ 
ments by that highly gifted storyteller, 
Orson Welles. ♦ 


Vision Quest 

We’ve been coming to terms with modernity 
for some time, by Lawrence Klepp 


T he extremely fertile period 
of European intellectual 
history that runs from 
about 1749 (Rousseau 
becomes famous) to 1889 (Nietzsche 
goes mad just as he’s becoming famous) 
spawned nearly every idea that has 
bewitched and bedeviled us since. 
It also spawned a new social class 
entirely devoted to coming up with 
ideas—the thinking class, the theory 
class, the class consisting of the imperi¬ 
ous, all-explaining persons who became 
known, sometime around the middle 
of the 19th century, as intellectuals. 

In Frank M. Turner’s view, Rousseau, 
who shed conventional clothing along 
with conventional manners and mor¬ 
als, was the original of all the estranged, 
visionary, badly dressed intellectuals 
who came after him: 

He made intellectuals different from 
simply being influential writers. He 
made the social role or social func¬ 
tion of the intellectual to be that of 
a critic who found himself alienated 
from his or her society while at the 
same time actually living a life deeply 
embedded in that society. ... It was 
Rousseau who made the hatred of 
one’s own culture the stance of the 
cultivated person. 
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Of course, alienation from conven¬ 
tional or sophisticated society wasn’t 
new—think of Diogenes the Cynic or 
the desert saints or the Chinese Tao- 
ists—and some measure of it can be 
found in thoughtful people of any era. 
But if Rousseau was something new, it’s 
because he was reacting to something 
new. He broke with his fellow philosophes 
because he thought that their newly 
minted ideal of rational progress was 
deforming and diminishing modern 
humanity instead of improving it. 

Most of the writers Turner surveys 
here either turned against progress or 
declared it wasn’t nearly enough and 
had to be accelerated into a mad dash 
to utopia. It’s really a study of a new 
kind of sour grapes: For these writ¬ 
ers, the grapes were sour precisely 
because they were within reach, and 
they all went off feverishly pursuing 
something out of reach. 

Frank Turner, who died in 2010, was 
an Ohio-born historian and specialist 
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in eminent Victorians who had a long 
career at Yale and first presented this 
material in lecture form for a popu¬ 
lar course there. In 15 chapters, cor¬ 
responding to the original lectures, 
he negotiates his way through the 
Ozymandias-caliber ruins of every 
once-mighty theory and moonstruck 
utopia of the period with infinite tact, 
avoiding summary judgments and 
any theoretical posturing of his own. 
Each chapter contains acute, often 
against-the-grain insights into individ¬ 
ual thinkers or movements. 

In his chapter on nationalism, 
for instance, he notes that despite 
its later populist manifestations, it 
was originally a top-down move¬ 
ment. He traces the respective roles 
of university professors and students, 
schoolteachers, newspapers, and the 
emerging scholarly field of philol¬ 
ogy in forging (in both senses of the 
word) distinct national identities 
out of the blurred European reality 
of multiethnic states, regional loyal¬ 
ties, wary peasants, and the Babel of 
local dialects. And in “Race and Anti- 
Semitism,” he deals not only with the 
usual suspects (Arthur de Gobineau 
and Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
whose dueling Aryan theories form 
a study in delusional contrasts) but 
with the way scientific achievements 
like the theory of evolution, advances 
in public hygiene, and the germ the¬ 
ory inadvertently contributed to new 
obsessions with ethnic purity and 
eugenic measures. 

Turner’s sympathies are clear. He 
likes the less presumptuous intellec¬ 
tuals, writers of a moderate reform¬ 
ist bent or an empirical, scientific 
temper: Alexis de Tocqueville, John 
Stuart Mill, Charles Darwin, Adam 
Smith, and the pioneering feminist 
Mary Wollstonecraft. He offers inter¬ 
esting angles on all of them, such as 
Darwin’s eventually repudiated debt 
to William Paley’s Natural Theology 
(1802) and the way Mill’s entangle¬ 
ment with the married Harriet Taylor 
affected his conceptions of liberty, 
genius, and progress. Like Isaiah 
Berlin, Turner takes a complex and 
cautionary view of 19th-century lib¬ 
eralism, and he sees its inherent dis¬ 


advantages in competition with other 
philosophies and movements of the 
time that resembled heavenly visions 
and fighting faiths. 

In fact, most of the figures Turner 
contemplates were not interested in 
gradual reform or patient scientific 
inquiry. They were engaged in a far- 
flung quest for lost authenticity—or 
wholeness, or purity, or organic unity, 
or something equally inspiring and 
vague and lost. Much of this looks, 
in retrospect, like a search for new 
bottles into which the old wine of 
religious feelings could be poured. So 
Turner’s intellectual history becomes, 



Jean-Jacques Rousseau 


in large part, a history of intellec¬ 
tuals trying to make a religion out 
of something that can’t actually be 
one—nature, art, the inner self, prim¬ 
itivism, progress, the distant past, the 
radiant future, nation, culture, even 
science—and in the process turning 
each of them into a myth. 

This, of course, doesn’t always 
invalidate their criticisms of contem¬ 
porary society, which could be devastat- 
ingly accurate—e.g., Thomas Carlyle 
and John Ruskin on the degrading 
monotony of modern work. Even 
while chasing their mirages, they 
could discover real things, like the 
beauty of Gothic cathedrals, which 
Ruskin’s evangelism turned into the 
19th-century architectural juggernaut 
known as the Gothic Revival. 


Turner devotes one of his best 
chapters to medievalism. The fascina¬ 
tion with medieval legends and lore, 
with knights errant and damsels in 
distress and sacred quests, emerged 
from Romanticism and quickly became 
a vital part of Western popular cul¬ 
ture. For its admirers, it was an age 
of pure, naive passions, heroism, and 
wholehearted faith, or else an age of 
inspired craftsmanship and organic 
social forms—one that, in any case, 
served as the polar opposite of the 
new utilitarian age. The Middle Ages, 
much more than the ancient world, 
formed the childhood of Western 



Friedrich Nietzsche 


civilization, offering the wonder, 
enchantments, and archetypal figures 
that childhood retains but that rational, 
businesslike, bureaucratic modernity 
seemed to have lost. 

Yet Turner overlooks this enduring 
aspect of Romanticism in Rousseau, 
William Blake, and William Words¬ 
worth—a longing for an idealized 
childhood and a sense of childhood 
as a separate, significant realm. He 
also overlooks the momentous change 
in 18th-century sensibility demon¬ 
strated by the new penchant for the 
sublime—soaring mountains, storms, 
wilderness, and melancholy ruins— 
that was reflected in the works of Rous¬ 
seau and Edmund Burke and con¬ 
summated in Romantic art. Burke, 
in fact, hardly appears in the book. 
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But in “The Turn to Subjectivity” 
and “The Cult of the Artist,” Turner 
seizes on the lasting importance of 
another aesthetic development. 

German idealist philosophy took a 
plunge into the inner self and emerged 
cradling a new conception of art and 
the artist. Art, sometimes along with 
nature, was seen as an expression of 
profound inner realities: the unique, 
autonomous, creative genius of the art¬ 
ist or of some pantheistic or transcend¬ 
ent inner spiritual essence. Art was 
given a metaphysical status and sacred 
aura: It was now understood as inher¬ 
ently expressive, with an emphasis on 
the artist’s personality and on radical 
originality instead of the faithful, self- 
effacing imitation of nature—or an edi¬ 
fying version of it—found in classical 
aesthetics. But once sacred mysteries 
were expected of the artist, mystification 
often followed, and Turner considers 
just one form of it in a separate, mor¬ 
dant chapter on Richard Wagner. 

Friedrich Nietzsche picked up the 
cult of the artist and ran with it. His 
cloudy, lofty, suspiciously godlike 
Superman may be a super-artist who 
turns life itself into a work of art. At 
the very least, the artist gives form and 
meaning to human life in a formless, 
meaningless, godless universe: “We 
have art lest we perish of the truth.” 
Human beings need illusions, and the 
artist provides them at their best. 

Rousseau, despite his own literary 
and musical gifts, was almost as hostile 
to the arts as Plato. His ideal was the 
artless austerity of ancient Sparta. But 
Turner, bringing his survey full-circle, 
focuses instead on the contrasting eth¬ 
ical and historical visions of Rousseau 
and Nietzsche. They make ideal book- 
ends for this shelf of modern writers, 
being twinned opposites. They had in 
common not only their nomadic, ail¬ 
ing lives, their Swiss affiliations, and 
their devotion to music and long, soli¬ 
tary Alpine walks, but also a tendency 
to see history in terms of a decisive 
wrong turn, a fall from grace. 

For Rousseau, it occurred with 
the advent of organized society itself, 
when private property and inequali¬ 
ties of wealth and power eclipsed 
a primordial state of nature, where 


equality had prevailed and natural 
human sympathy prevented violent 
rivalries. For Nietzsche, the fall came 
when a robust pagan aristocratic- 
warrior ethic succumbed, first, to the 
ethical and metaphysical rationalism 
of Socrates and Plato, and then to the 
life-denying ascetic morality of Chris¬ 
tianity (“Platonism for the masses”). 
His saga of leveling “resentment” dis¬ 
guised as morality continued with the 
French Revolution and its offspring, 
democracy and socialism, both aim¬ 
ing, in his view, at a herdlike medioc¬ 
rity and conformity: life with all the 
risk, adventure, and high aspiration 
ironed out of it. 

Both Nietzsche and Rousseau thus 
saw in modernity a dismal sequel to 
the original fall. Rousseau thought 
modern “progress” was just leading to 
more inequality and conflict; Nietzsche 
thought it was leading to not enough 
of either. Both recommended if not a 
return to nature a closer approach to it. 
But Rousseau’s nature is pastoral and 


W hen Secretary of 
State Hillary Clinton 
arrived in Beijing in 
May 2012 for a top- 
level conference with Chinese officials 
on strategic and economic issues, she 
got much more than she bargained 
for. A handicapped Chinese human 
rights activist, Chen Guangcheng, had 
managed to obtain provisional asylum 
in the American embassy. Chen, who 
has been blind since infancy, was well- 
known to diplomats, journalists, and 
observers of human rights in China. In 


David Aikman is the author, most recently, 
of The Mirage of Peace: Understanding 
the Never-Ending Conflict in the 
Middle East 


peaceful, like the imaginary Arcadia of 
the ancient pagan world. Nietzsche’s 
nature is a sublimely heroic, strenu¬ 
ously life-affirming version of the 
ancient pagan world itself, and is 
equally imaginary. 

Both writers had great critical gifts, 
Rousseau’s tending toward earnest com¬ 
plaint and Nietzsche’s toward astrin¬ 
gent irony. But both went trolling in 
the distant past for myths of authenti¬ 
city and offered them up as a basis for 
wiping the slate of modern civilization 
clean so that something more resilient 
and redemptive could take its place. 
And with some honorable exceptions, 
that is the story of the intellectuals in 
this book. Some of their myths were 
harmless; others, like Marxism and mili¬ 
tant nationalism, were essentially bombs 
with long fuses that finally exploded 
during the 20th century. Nietzsche 
may or may not have been right about 
human beings needing illusions, but 
it’s clear that most intellectuals can’t 
live without them. ♦ 


The Barefoot Lawyer 

A Blind Man’s Fight forJustice 
and Freedom in China 
by Chen Guangcheng 
Henry Holt, 330 pp., $30 


a society not sympathetic to people with 
disabilities, Chen had to fight for the 
right to obtain a primary school educa¬ 
tion and then acquire qualifications as 
a lawyer using the Chinese version of 
Braille. He came to prominence in the 
early part of the last decade for trying 
to draw attention to—and correct— 
the brutal and egregious persecution 
of Chinese families who had trans¬ 
gressed the one-child policy. 


The Good Fight 

Reflections of a Chinese human rights hero in exile. 

by David Airman 
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Only 41 years old at the time of 
his arrival at the embassy, Chen had 
already conducted many interviews 
with foreign journalists based in China, 
and Newsweek had run a cover story on 
him. Secretary Clinton found herself 
drawn into a multifaceted squabble 
between the Chinese government and 
the U.S. State Department on an issue 
of profound principle to both sides: 
The United States didn’t approve of 
China’s persecution of Chen, and China 
didn’t want any private political activ¬ 
ist questioning its policies. 

Here, Chen tells his story of hav¬ 
ing, as a blind person, to overcome 
challenges from his earliest days 
growing up in rural Shandong Prov¬ 
ince. The arc of his life has been a per¬ 
sistent and courageous struggle, not 
only to overcome the challenges of 
being disabled in China but to stand 
up for the rights of ordinary Chinese 
citizens by employing his legal skills. 
As a young man, he demanded that 
officials honor China’s law permitting 
blind citizens to travel free on pub¬ 
lic transportation. One of his first 
public battles was to stop a factory 
spewing its waste into water supplies 
close to his village. Chen prevailed in 
this confrontation, with the help of a 
sympathetic diplomat at the British 
embassy who helped finance the dig¬ 
ging of a new well. 

Chen’s first head-on confrontation 
with the Chinese Communist party, 
however, was when he began to inves¬ 
tigate flagrant instances of brutal¬ 
ity in the implementation of China’s 
coercive one-child policy. His promi¬ 
nence in human rights struggles had 
already secured him a brief invitation 
to the United States, in 2002, and the 
friendship of New York University 
law professor Jerome Cohen. Cohen 
was actively communicating with 
both Chen and the State Department 
when Chen first reached the Ameri¬ 
can embassy in Beijing in 2012. 

Friendship with American human 
rights activists was a major count 
against Chen in his ongoing battle 
with Chinese authorities, and he paid 
a high price for it. In 2005, he was 
kidnapped, held in a “black” (extra- 
legal) prison, and then given a four- 


year sentence for mobilizing a mob 
to obstruct traffic. The prison was 
part of China’s infamous forced labor 
( laogai ) system, and he was treated 
brutally during the entire sentence. 
On his release, he was subjected to a 
form of house arrest in which his wife 
and two children were under constant 
scrutiny by scores of guards, and the 
Chen family had to endure frequent 
home invasions by government- 
sponsored thugs rifling through their 
scant possessions. 


Chen, blind and initially without 
any assistance, managed to escape 
from his residence, link up with sym¬ 
pathizers, and make his way to Bei¬ 
jing in a friend’s car. His mother and 
extended family were subject to sur¬ 
veillance, detention, and beatings in 
the days after Chen made his escape. 

At first, from within the American 
embassy, Chen merely asked for the 
privilege of seeing his wife and two 
children and of studying freely at a 
Chinese university. But the Obama 
administration found itself in a delicate 
position, as it was trying to improve 
strategic relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. According to Chen, 
President Obama’s National Security 
Council initially considered his human 


rights to be of less importance than the 
U.S.-China relationship. 

American diplomats, while per¬ 
sonally kind and hospitable, made it 
clear to Chen that he would have to 
leave the embassy one way or another. 
But when it became apparent that 
he would be charged with treason 
and his family would continue to be 
harassed—indeed, possibly be beaten 
or killed—if he stayed in the embassy, 
Chen changed his request from being 
allowed to remain in the embassy 


to obtaining political asylum in the 
United States. In the end, he was 
allowed to go to the United States with 
his family, initially to study at NYU, 
and more recently to be a fellow of the 
Witherspoon Institute in Princeton. 

This is a genuinely inspiring book, 
both in its account of how Chen has 
dealt with his disability throughout 
his life and in its story of his unre¬ 
lenting resistance to the oppression 
and mendacity of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist authorities. He was inspired, 
in childhood, by the stories his father 
would read to him about China’s 
historical heroes in the fight against 
injustice. Without question, Chen 
Guangcheng’s story may now be 
added to those annals. ♦ 



Chen Guangcheng and his wife Yuan Weijing at the National Press Club (2013) 
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Austen in Haste 

The latest iteration of the fungible Emma. 

BY JlJLIANNE DUDLEY 


P erhaps no other Jane Aus¬ 
ten novel lends itself so well 
to modern interpretation 
as Emma. Considered by 
many to be Austen’s magnum opus, 
Emma features a heroine who, though 
“handsome, clever, and rich,” is judg¬ 
mental, arrogant, presumptuous, and, 
at times, callous. She is deeply flawed, 
and her faults are less forgivable than, 
say, Elizabeth Bennet’s. It is these 
very flaws, though, that make Emma 
a relatable heroine for modern audi¬ 
ences: She is multilayered, and her 
self-assured attitude is less of an anom¬ 
aly today than it would have been in 
the early 19th century. 

A prime example of this is Amy 
Heckerling’s film Clueless (1995), 
which transposes Emma into the world 
of privileged Beverly Hills high school 
students. Cher Horowitz (Alicia Sil- 
verstone), with her long blond hair 
and impeccable wardrobe, is easily 
cast as the updated version of a char¬ 
acter who, even Jane Austen admitted, 
“no one but myself will much like.” 
Heckerling devised ingenious ways 
of modernizing key plot points, and 
the microcosm of high school allows 
Emma to reign supreme in a way that 
otherwise would not have made sense 
in today’s (largely) classless society. 

More recently, a web series entitled 
Emma Approved turned Emma into a 
twentysomething life coach/match¬ 
maker/event planner who runs her own 
company and records her day-to-day 
activities for the benefit of the admir¬ 
ing multitudes. The character fits per¬ 
fectly into the 21st-century landscape 
of vainglorious self-representation: Of 
course Emma would have a vlog. 


Julianne Dudley is an assistant editor 
at The Weekly Standard. 


Emma 

A Modem Retelling 
by Alexander McCall Smith 
Pantheon, 368 pp., $25.95 



Alicia Silverstone in < Clueless > (1995) 


Now we have Alexander McCall 
Smith’s attempt at modernizing 
Emma. Smith, a prolific author best 
known for his No. 1 Ladies’ Detective 
Agency series, might have been worthy 
of the challenge. However, as is so often 
the case with Austen adaptations and 
sequels, the result is disappointing. 

The book begins charmingly 
enough. Mr. Woodhouse’s pantopho¬ 
bia is reimagined as being the result 
of Cold War fear-mongering and 
an overly protective mother. Other 
details are less well thought out. 
How is it, for example, that so many 
orphans exist in a 21st-century Eng¬ 
lish village? In the early 19th century, 


myriad maladies and poor medical 
care meant that it was not uncommon 
for children to lose one or both par¬ 
ents at a young age. When the same 
number of characters are parentless 
in the 21st century, it seems more like 
laziness on the part of the author. As 
Lady Bracknell says to Mr. Worth¬ 
ing in The Importance of Being Ear¬ 
nest: “To lose one parent ... may be 
regarded as a misfortune; to lose both 
looks like carelessness.” 

Where Smith fails is in his attempt 
to simply rewrite Austen’s Emma. He 
follows the same basic plot and even 
keeps the same location—a large 
estate in the English countryside— 
changing details only when neces¬ 
sary for the time shift (Emma drives a 
Mini Cooper rather than a horse and 
carriage). The focus is on the modern¬ 
ization gimmick, and as a stand-alone 
novel, it makes almost no sense. The 
characters are underdeveloped, the 
situations are forced, the prose lacks 
passion, and Smith spends so long 
on exposition that almost no action 
occurs until the very end. 

Mr. Knightley, one of Austen’s fin¬ 
est characters (and who, unlike Emma, 
everyone must like), is inexplicably 
absent for most of the novel. In fact, 
he does not even speak until half¬ 
way through. The ultimate coming- 
together of Emma and Knightley— 
which should, at least in retrospect, 
seem a perfect resolution—is here no 
more than an afterthought. Smith 
offers more hints of Emma’s possible 
homosexual longing for her pretty 
young friend Harriet than of her grow¬ 
ing tenderness for Knightley. And as 
problematic as a lesbian Emma would 
be, I was strangely intrigued by the 
idea, because then at least this novel 
would have something original to offer. 
As it is, why introduce the issue at all? 

Conversely, Smith spends pages 
setting up the relationship between 
Emma’s sister Izzy and Knightley’s 
brother John—only to have those 
characters disappear completely from 
the plot. A reader not familiar with the 
source material would doubtless be at a 
loss as to why they exist at all. (In Jane 
Austen’s version, the marriage of those 
two characters creates an excuse for the 
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unusually close friendship that exists 
between Knightley and Emma. Today, 
women and men need no such excuse.) 

It is worth noting that Smith wrote 
this novel on commission, as part of 
The Austen Project, which aims to pro¬ 
duce updated versions of each of Aus¬ 
ten’s six masterpieces. “[I]f you are an 
author and a publisher sidles up to you 
and asks you to rewrite a Jane Austen 
novel ... what do you say?” he wrote 


recently in the Wall Street Journal. “It 
took me no more than 45 seconds to say 
yes.” Unfortunately, he seems to have 
taken a similarly hasty approach to the 
actual writing of the novel. 

Of course, as we approach the 
200th anniversary of Emma next year, 
the truest way to show appreciation 
for Jane Austen’s genius would be to 
give the original another read. Or bet¬ 
ter yet, introduce someone to it. ♦ 


Proust in English 

How much is the author and how much 
is the translator? BY Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


T hose who venture upon the 
heights of Mount Proust 
are well aware that his 
fame in the English-speak¬ 
ing world owes much to a Scots trans¬ 
lator, C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Proust’s 
masterpiece, A la recherche du temps 
perdu , certainly among the half-dozen 
literary classics of the 20th century, 
with its syntactic challenges, rumina¬ 
tions, and comic storytelling, would 
be far less familiar without Mon- 
crieff’s prodigious labors. But who, 
exactly, was C. K. Scott Moncrieff? 

Until now, the author of the clas¬ 
sic English translation of Proust’s 
seven volumes in French has been a 
shadowy mystery man. And no won¬ 
der, given that Charles K. Scott Mon¬ 
crieff maintained at least half-a-dozen 
identities, one of which—his sexual 
orientation—was known only to close 
friends. Now, this mysterious fig¬ 
ure steps from the shadows in a dili¬ 
gently researched biography by his 
great-great-niece, Jean Findlay. She 
has discovered a more adventurous 
ancestor than could well have been 
invented—even, perhaps, by Mar¬ 
cel Proust himself: Scots nationalist, 
Winchester scholar and failed Oxford 


Edwin M. YoderJr. is a former editor 
and columnist in Washington. 


Chasing Lost Time 

The Life of C. K Scott Moncrieff: 
Soldier, Spy, and Translator 
by Jean Findlay 

Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 368 pp., $30 



C.K. Scott Moncrieff 


applicant, Edinburgh-trained law¬ 
yer, Great War officer and decorated 
hero, Roman Catholic convert, cruis¬ 
ing homosexual, literary scholar and 
critic, man of the world with a circle 
of loyal and admiring friends—and, 


toward the end of his brief life, Brit¬ 
ish spy in Mussolini’s Italy. 

All these identities notwithstand¬ 
ing, Scott Moncrieff primarily justifies 
biographical attention as the eloquent 
author of what is widely regarded as 
the greatest of 20th-century transla¬ 
tions and one of the best in the his¬ 
tory of translation: a work fit to stand 
with the King James Bible and Sir 
Thomas North’s Plutarch, which 
nourished Shakespeare. 

An enduring issue lies at the heart 
of Chasing Lost Time : How free or lit¬ 
eral should the ideal translator be, how 
idiomatic in the language into which 
he renders a masterwork? One clas¬ 
sic discussion of this perennial ques¬ 
tion is not to be found in Findlay’s 
diligent study: It is a debate about 
the translation of Alexander Pushkin. 
A half-century ago, Edmund Wilson 
and Vladimir Nabokov conducted an 
acrid debate on the English versions 
of Pushkin’s seminal work, Eugene 
Onegin. Nabokov, whose native lan¬ 
guage was Russian and whose adop¬ 
tive mastery of English rivals Joseph 
Conrad’s, wrote a lumpy and literal 
translation. Wilson, self-taught in 
Russian, translated freely, in smooth, 
idiomatic English. The argument 
became more than a bit vitriolic when 
Nabokov pronounced that any less- 
than-literal translation is inherently 
false—borderline trash, in his view. 

Their argument is well worth 
reviewing, for Scott Moncrieff’s ver¬ 
sion of Proust raises identical issues 
concerning the art of translation. 
And, but for his English rendition of 
Proust’s seven fat volumes, his name 
would remain obscure. Not merely 
did Scott Moncrieff write (or create?) 
an eloquent book in English—“a mas¬ 
terpiece,” in the judgment of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald, with which Conrad himself 
agreed, finding it better reading than 
the French original. He also translated 
freely, taking huge liberties with the 
phrasing and, more than occasionally, 
substituting English equivalents not 
to be found in Larousse. 

To Proust’s displeasure, Scott Mon¬ 
crieff decorated his work with romantic 
titular lines from English poetry. From 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 30, he drew the 
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overall title, Remembrance of Things Past , 
which is distant in English idiom from 
Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu , 
whose sense is “The Search (or Quest) 
for Lost Time.” As Proust pointed out in 
a mild rejoinder—he was on his death¬ 
bed in 1922 when the translation of the 
first volume, Swann's Way , appeared— 
the quest for a vanished or forgotten past 
evokes his principal theme and the 
hero’s moments of pleasurable recall, 
the most familiar of which is stimu¬ 
lated by scallop-shaped cake suffused 
in lime tea that evokes memories of his 
cherished Aunt Leonie. 

Proust was slow to react: “a reti¬ 
cent devil,” the translator scoffed, 
after several attempts to get his atten¬ 
tion. Swann's Way , as Scott Moncrieff 
called the first volume (after swansweg 
from Beowulf) was again distant from 
the French Du cote de chez Swann —a 
direction in which the young Proust 
and his family walked, not a manner. 
Another problem was what to call 
the volume that Proust had entitled 
Sodome et Gomorrhe , with explicit allu¬ 
sion to the activity sometimes rudely 
named for the first of those biblical 
place names. Scott Moncrieff and his 
publishers, both English and Ameri¬ 
can, wished to avoid the attentions of 
censors, and so the inexplicit title Cities 
of the Plain was adopted. 

Most students of translation would 
sympathize with Proust’s mild com¬ 
plaint, for in the process of writing a 
masterpiece, Scott Moncrieff leaped 
over the boundaries of literal fidel¬ 
ity. A learned friend of mine, fluent 
in Proust’s French, who has read the 
translation through, writes: 

Scott Moncrieff makes [Proust] 
sound eloquent in a Ruskinian 
voice, missing the naughtiness, the 
mockery and detachment, and giv¬ 
ing excessive solemnity and nobility 
to the flatter narrative—when it is 
that. Trends Veloquence et torts-lui son 
cou. Proust didn’t do exactly that, 
but he was aware of the necessity 
to avoid consistent monumentality. 

(The French phrase, meaning, in 
effect, “Wring the neck of eloquence,” 
is cousin to the familiar admonition 
that writers should “murder their dar¬ 
lings”—that is, avoid grandiloquence.) 


Jean Findlay is not a partisan 
of either view, and she assumes, in 
her pivotal chapter on “Translating 
Proust,” that her ancestor’s work 
needs no defense. She seems to have 
read a shelf of books on translation 
but contents herself, finally, with cit¬ 
ing a familiar encapsulation of the 
Wilson-Naboklov debate: A transla¬ 
tion, like a mistress, may be either 
faithful or beautiful, but it cannot be 
both. Even that, however, is a debat¬ 
able proposition. 

Along with this crucial chapter, the 
topic of which is the crux of any book 
about a famous translator, Findlay tells 
a vivid story of her kinsman. Though 
he died of cancer at 40, Scott Mon¬ 
crieff was a loving colleague and son 
who, from a slender purse, generously 
subsidized the education of nieces, 
nephews, and siblings. He also seems 
to have led a very active sexual life and 


was seemingly at ease with his uncon¬ 
ventionality. Findlay suggests that he 
found spiritual ease in the confessional 
system favored by his acquired Catho¬ 
lic faith and in the company of several 
women who adored him, including his 
very literary mother. It is a piquant 
circumstance that the only male friend 
in whom he freely confided was Oscar 
Wilde’s son, Vyvyan Holland, whose 
lusty pursuit of women matched his 
father’s ill-fated pursuit of the rent 
boys of Edwardian London. 

Scott Moncrieff, whose left leg was 
crippled by a battlefield explosion on 
the Western Front (in a war he rel¬ 
ished), lived a brief but intense life. 
And while he translated, in memo¬ 
rable fashion, other writers—Stend¬ 
hal in French, Pirandello in Italian— 
Remembrance of Things Past stands as 
his monument, one any literary gent 
in any age would covet. ♦ 
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Mission Improbable 

The increasingly unwilling suspension of disbelief 

by John Podhoretz 


M ission: Impossible-Rogue 
Nation makes no sense. 
Even more striking, 
this fifth installment 
in the Tom Cruise movie series based 
on the 1960s television show doesn’t 
even try to make sense. 

For example, Cruise’s character 
Ethan Hunt doesn’t know the name 
or identity or nationality or anything 
whatever about the movie’s villain, 
Solomon Lane. He’s also cut off from 
all sources of intelligence, because he 
has been branded a rogue agent by 
the CIA. But then Hunt gets back in 
touch with one of his ex-colleagues 
on the now-disbanded Impossible 
Missions Force and reveals that he 
has “reason to believe” Lane will be 


John Podhoretz, editor of Commentary 
is The Weekly Standard^ movie critic. 


Mission: Impossible-Rogue Nation 

Directed by Christopher McQuarrie 



at the Vienna Opera House during a 
performance of Turandot. 

Wouldn’t you know it—he’s right! 

Later, Hunt has to hold his breath 
underwater for three minutes. He 
ends up underwater for more than 
three minutes. He drowns. Then 
someone comes by and gets his body, 
which takes another minute. The 
person pulls him onto a rock, gets a 
defibrillator from out of nowhere, 
charges it up, and Hunt springs back 
to life. He’s dizzy and woozy and can 
barely walk, but in about 30 seconds 
he’s driving in a high-speed chase 
through the streets of Casablanca. 
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One of Hunt’s ex-colleagues is under 
suspicion of being in touch with him. 
The CIA polygraphs the guy weekly. 
He passes every polygraph test, even 
though he’s lying. How? 

And on and on it goes. Hunt’s 
people can do everything brilliantly, 
but when the plot demands it, Luther 
Stickell (played by the awesome Ving 
Rhames) loses track of someone who’s 
five feet away from him in an airport. 

Look, nobody expects an interna¬ 
tional spy thriller to be credible. You 
don’t go to one of these movies, or to 
a James Bond film, because you actu¬ 
ally believe genius madmen live in 
underground volcanoes or have assas¬ 
sins working for them who can shoot 
people and ski-jump at the same time. 
But it’s annoying when characters are 
granted magical powers over space 
and time and life, which has always 
been the profound weakness of the 
Mission: Impossible series. 

As the title promises, this movie 
places its characters in impossible sit¬ 
uations. But it allows them to extract 
themselves from these impossible sit¬ 


Rebecca Ferguson as lisa Faust 

uations using essentially supernatural 
means, and that’s a cheat. 

The writer-director Christopher 
McQuarrie knows this in some way, 
which is why he begins the movie 
with an amazing stunt in which 
we can see Tom Cruise himself is 
attached to the outside of a plane as 
it takes off from an airfield and goes 
straight up into the sky. The pur¬ 
pose of this shot is precisely to locate 
Cruise and his character in some 
kind of extreme version of reality and 
make your jaw drop. But once that bit 
is over, it’s all transparent and embar¬ 
rassing fakery. 

I guess moviegoers mostly don’t 
mind this; I’ve written before about 
how ever since the Lethal Weapon 
movies back in the 1980s cars have 
been granted magical powers to not 
get flat tires or stop running when 
other cars crash into them. But here’s 
the important thing: While others 
might not mind, I do. 

There’s one reason and one rea¬ 
son only to see Rogue Nation , and 
that’s an actress new to the big screen 


named Rebecca Ferguson. She plays 
a spy with the exceedingly unlikely 
name of lisa Faust who saves Hunt’s 
life but whose allegiances appear to 
shift with every scene. Rebecca Fer¬ 
guson is beautiful but not in the least 
fragile, and she radiates command. 
She all but chews up Tom Cruise 
and spits him out with languid hau¬ 
teur. Despite her conventional Anglo 
name, she’s actually a Swede with an 
English mother, so she speaks with a 
British accent that is nearly flawless 
but a trifle odd around the edges. It 
lends her character exactly the kind 
of mystery she needs, and she is alto¬ 
gether, from first moment to last, sen¬ 
sational. This makes her the second 
major Nordic discovery of 2015, after 
Alicia Vikander, who played the gor¬ 
geous robot in Ex Machina and will 
appear in no fewer than five other 
movies before the year’s end. 

Tom Cruise has been a star for 
more than 30 years; Rebecca Fergu¬ 
son may still be around in 2045—by 
which time maybe cars really will be 
able, at long last, to fly. ♦ 
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“[Hillary Clinton] entered her second presidential race this spring with PARODY 

nearly universal name recognition. But her campaign staff viewed the 

situation differently, calling her the least-known famous person in the 

world; the public view is of the former first lady, senator and secretary 

of State, but not the woman herself. So as Clinton tours early primary 

states and holds intimate gatherings with voters, she seems to go out 

of her way to share the kinds of details voters may not have known.” 

—Los Angeles Times, July 27, 2015 
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At long last, Clinton 
reveals her true sell 


ONCE HAD CRUSH 
ON PAULY SHORE 


Suffered for years 
from bunion 

by Daniel Bai^ac 

MANCHESTER, NTT 
Customers inside the Red Arrow 
Diner leaned in closely as Hil¬ 
lary Clinton whispered, “There’s 
something else you don't know 
about me. Sometimes...! have 
ketchup with my eggs. 1 ’ She then 
added, “But that’s just between 
us!” and let out a ferocious laugh. 

The revelation is part of uie 
candidate’s reintroduction to 
voters. As Jennifer Palmieri, 
Clinton’s director of communica¬ 
tions, explained, “America has 
only known her in her limited ca¬ 
pacity as first lady, senator, and 
secretary of state, but they don’t 
really know anything substantive 
about hen” As an example, Palm¬ 
ier! said Clinton was enamored of 
actor Pauly Shore. “After seeing 
TEncmo Man; she was hooked. 
They exchanged emails, too, but 
these have since been deleted.” 
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BARBARA KINNEY FOR HILLARY FOR AMEHICA 

Hillary Clinton discusses shampoo and conditioner brands with 
diners at Kiki’s Chicken and Waffles in Columbia, S.C., on Monday* 


Palmieri also noted the candi¬ 
date’s habit of flipping on light 
switches with her elbows to avoid 
germs, When asked to confirm 
this, Clinton admitted, “It’s true, 
I’m a bit of a gennophobe. But 
then again, I haven’t had to flip on 
my own light switches since 1992.” 

"Back at the Red Arrow Diner, 
Clinton chatted up the custom¬ 
ers at the counter. A Did I mention 
that when I clip my nails, I just 
leave them scattered on the rug? 
My toenails, I mean. My point is to 
remind you all that I am just like 


you. So on the rare occasion I miss 
my pedi appointment, I’ll clip my 
own nails and let the shrapnel fly. So 
when you think of toenails, think 
of me. Are you going to eat that?” 

Clinton greeted more voters 
in the parking lot. “Thanks for 
coming! On my feet every day, 
it’s not easy. Even with these 
comfortable shoes, I’m talk¬ 
ing blisters, corns, and calluses. 
And now Fve got this enormous 
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RNC revamps debate rules 
























